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DR. WILLIAM MASON. 


That Liszt entertained a continued friendship for, and 
interest in his pupil, was manifested in varions ways, 
and especially from the fact that he kept up an occasional 
correspondence with him. until within a few years of his 
(Liszt’s) death. One of these letters, dated Weimar, 
December 14th, 1854, is in the most entertaining style, 
and nearly covers eight closely-written pages. It abounds 
in witticisms, puns and good-natnred allusions to the 
personalities and characteristics of artists who were 
visiting Weimar about that time, and pleasantly de¬ 
scribes recently passing events. Among the names men¬ 
tioned are those of Clara Schumann, Rubinstein, Raff, 


We present this month to our readers 
ah excellent likeness of one of the most 
useful and distinguished musicians our 
country has yet produced, one of whom 
every American, whatever his calling or 
profession, may well be proud. 

Dr. William Mason was born in Boston, 

January 24th, 1829, and is, consequently, 
now nearly sixty-one years of age. He 
was the third son of Dr. Lowell Mason, 
a man whose services as a pioneer teacher, 
a teacher of elementary teachers on the 
soundest of sound principles, and in laying 
the foundations of musical intelligence in 
New England, cannot be overestimated. 

With such a father, it is not to be won¬ 
dered at that William Mason showed 
musical talent early, nor that he became 
a genuine musician while he was yet a 
child. He devoted himself to the piano, 
and by 1846, when he was seventeen years 
old, he was already a concert pianist. 

He played in one of the Boston Sym¬ 
phony Concerts in March, 1846, and dur¬ 
ing the following winter season he played 
the pianoforte part in the chamber con¬ 
certs of classical music given by the Har¬ 
vard Musical Association. His studies in 
Boston as well as his concert performances 
continued until the Spring of 1849, when 
it was decided to send him abroad for 
further study." Leipzig, then in the fullness of the early 
Mendelssohnian~enthnsiasm, was the musical Mecca of 
the time, and thither young Mason went. There he en- 
ioyed the instruction of' 1 Moscheles, Moritz Hauptmann 
and E, F. Richter, great teachers, all of them, and 
there he imbibed inspiration, and enthuaiasnrjrom that 
wonderful musical atmosphere which has always made 
Leipzig a paradise for musicians and students. Bat he 
did not restrict himself to the. instruction to be had at 
one place, however valuable. He broadened and deep¬ 
ened his mental life by travel and by Contact with 
different minds. . He spent some time in Prague, as a 
pupil of Alexander Dreyschock. He visited many of 
the cities of Germany, making the acquaintance of musi¬ 
cians and playing with great success in public, and spent 
a part of the years 1858 and 1854 in Weimar, with 
Liszt, where he had for fellow-pupils, among others, 
Hans von BUlow, Karl Klindworth and Dionys.Pruckner. 
He also played-twice in London in 1868, and daring 1 tie 
residence in Weimar he played both in public and at the 
ducal court. . 



LSI*'- - 

DR. WILLIAM MASON. 

Cornelius, Laub, Singer, Litolff, Dreyschock, Pohl and 
others. In another letter dated Rome, May 20th, 1869, 
Liszt writes, referring to the Mason and Hoadley piano¬ 
forte Method, then recently published: 1 -En parcourant 
voire Mttthodefy trouve des 'exercises fort recommandable, 
nomm&neni, les * interlocking ’ passages ,- pages 136 a- 
142, ettoui 1’accentual treatment > > > of exercises.”* 
In a third letter dated Budapest, March 2d. 187V, he 
writes: f“Zu Hirer studienZeit, vorfUnfund zwanzig 
Jahrm in Weimar, gldnzten Sie schon als Virtuos und 
Qberraschten mich mehrmals duf das angenehmste, durch 
Ihr talent. Es freut mich doss sich dasselbe bqfestigt 
hat, und Ihnen den Ruf-eines ausgezeichneten Kunstlers 
sichert. ,, 


* English-French. 

f“ During the time of your studies at Weimar, twenty-five years 
ago, you were then considered a virtuoso, and more than once 
astonished and charmed me by the display of your talent. It is 
extremely gratifying to me that you have established a wide 
reputation, and won for yourself the fame of an extraordinary 
artist.”' . * • ■ , 


In 1854, after five years abroad, he returned to his 
native country, and soon made a successful concert tour, 
going as far west as Chicago, and taking in most of the 
larger, cities. These concerts were pianoforte recitals, 
given with no assistance^—probably the first of their kind 
in the country. But public playing was never much to 
Mr. Mason’s taste, nor did he enjoy traveling. So he 
settled in New York after this tour, where be has ever 
since been known as one of the most efficient, practical 
and live teachers of this or any other country. The 
writer of this article can testify, from personal knowledge, 
that he was held in great respect and admiration in 
Leipzig—in fact, his reputation extends wherever music 
is known and prized. 

Since he began his career as a teacher, his public per¬ 
formances have been comparatively few. In 1855-56 he 
associated himself with Theo. Thomas, Carl Bergmann, 

J. Mosenthal and George Matzka for the 
purpose of practising and performing the 
best chamber music, and the concerts 
they established at that time they con- 
tinned for about thirteen yearfy Mr. P. 
Bergner taking Carl Bergmann’s place 
after the first year. This club was par¬ 
ticularly assiduous in making the chamber 
music of Robert Schumann known in 
* New York. Mr. Mason received the hon¬ 

orary degree of Doctor of Music from 
Yale College in 1872. 

ABa teacher, Dr. Masonis distinguished 
>... , by the originality of his methods. A hint 

he received from Liszt gave him the idea 
of the “two-finger exercise,” which forms 
so important a part of his “Pianoforte 
Technics”—an exercise which is, without 
doubt, the most important single contri¬ 
bution to the technics of piano-playing 
made in this century. It entails far- 
reaching consequences^-and, has revolu¬ 
tionized the practice and teaching of some 
of the best teachers in the country, be¬ 
sides greatly modifying that of others. 
He has lately recast it in his “ Tonch and 
Technic,” published by the publisher of 
The Etude. He published two piano 
methods in association with Mr. E. S. 
-Jloadly, the second of which,his “Easy 
System for Beginners,” is unsurpassed 
as an elementary text-book. 

Dr. Mason is not only a pianist, a 
teacher and a most thorough musician, 
but he possesses very great talent, if not even real 
genius, as a composer. le has written many pieces 
for his instrument which are worthy the attention of all 
pianists—a complete list accompanies this sketch. The 
best known of his pupils are W. H. Sherwood, E. M. 
Bowman, Miss Jessie Pinney and Mrs. Agnes Morgan, 
all of whom have reached the front ranks of the mnsical 
profession. ^ 

As a man, Dr. Mason is distinguished by hiB sterling 
integrity, his genuineness, his lack of pretension,, his 
openness and candor, and his thoughtful consideration 
for others. He is qnick to appreciate merit wherever 
found, generous in his sympathy and encouragement 
to younger men, and has won not only the respect bnt 
the love of many who know him but slightly. He is, 
|-essentially and technically, a gentleman, in the best 
sense of that abased word—a man who commands 
universal respect, and of whom not only the whole 
musical profession bat every American ought to be 
proud; 

J. C. Fillmore. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPLETE LIST OF MB. MASON’S 
* COMPOSITIONS. 


Opus 1. Deux Romances sans paroles. B flat, E flat. 
1845. 

Opus 2. Les Perles de Rosee. Melodie variee. 1849. 
Opus 8. Impromptu. 1851. . 

Opus 4 a. Amitie pour Amitie. Morceau de Salon. 
1851. 

Opus 4 b. The same arranged for four hands. 1868. 
Opus 6. Yalse de Bravoure. 4854. 

Opus 6. Silverspring. 1858. 

Opus 7. Trois Vaises de Salon: 1. Rien que la Yalse. 
2. Toujours. 3. Pour la derniere fois. 1856. 

Opus 8. Trois Preludes. E maj., B maj., 0 min. 
1856. 

Opus 9. Etude de Concert. -1866. 

Opus 10. Lullaby. Cradle song. 1867. 

Opus 11. Concert Galop. 1862. 

Opus 12. Ballade in B maj. 1863. «|# 

Opus 13. Monody in B flat maj. 

Opus 14. Polka Graeieuse. 1861. 

Opus 15. Barcarole et Ballade. 1864. 

Opus 16. Danse Rustique a la Gigue. 1860. 

Opus 17. Valse Caprice. 1865. 

Opus 18. “ Bittle-it ” Polka. 1860. 

Opus 19. Deux Reveries: 1. Au Matin. 2. Au Soir. 


well made. But if the thread is uneven, only an awk¬ 
ward piece of workmanship can be the result. The 
student should imagine himself seated at the loom when 
practicing and producing either silk or sackcloth, ac¬ 
cording to the manner of practicing ; for on that depends 
the material produced. 

. £. Stuttering in Playing,- —There is a certain kind of 
practice of pieces which is as ruinous to the player as it is 
annoying to the listener: it is a fumbling, uncertain 
feeling after the - keys, as if first testwise, and then after 
the real stroke; just as the blind that first test the 
ground with foot or cane before making a firm step. The 
tones likewise are first tested before they are fully taken 
in and enjoyed; and there comes forth a stammering 
kind of music that is liable to produce nervous prostra¬ 
tion. The result of such practice is, that in course of 
time the whole playing will become unbearable. This 
evil in playing can be traced to a defective vision; also 
in the lack of the proper relation between the eyes and 
fingers—the eyes, namely, are uncertain in reading, and 
must ask the keys if what they read be true ; the fingers 
are furthermore uncertain, arid to make sure, try the 
keys for the second time.- This misunderstanding is 
avoided if, when practicing, the hands are taken first 
separately and earnestly studied with a corresponding 


1860. 

Opus 20. Springdawn. Mazurka Caprice. 1861. 

Opus 21. Springflower. Impromptu. 1862. 

Opus 22. Caprice Grotesque. “Ah! vous dirais-je, 
Hainan. ” 1864. 

Opus 23. Deux Humoresques de Bal: 1. Polka Ca¬ 
price. 2. Mazurka Caprice. 1866. 

Opus 24. Reverie Poetique. 1868. 

Opus 25. “ So-So ” Polka. 1888 
Opus 26. Teacher and Pupil. Eight Duos for four 
hands: 1. Malbrook. 2. Charming Little Valley. 3. 
Mary had a Little Lamb. 4. Life let us Cherish. 5. 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep. 6. Baby bye, here’s a Fly. 7. The 
Honest Old Miller. 8. (a) Buy a Broom; (6) Yalse, 
Freischutz; (c) Air, William Tell; (d) Polly Hopkins. 

1869. 

Opus 27. Badinage. Amusement for four hands. 

1870. 

Opus 28. Yalse Impromptu. 1869. 

Opus 29. “Pell-Mell.” Galop fantastique*. 1870. 
Opus 30. Prelude in A minor. 1870. 

Opus 31. Two Caprices: 1. Scherzo. 2. Novellette. 
1870. 

Opus 32. Romance Etude. 1871. 

Opus 33. La Sabotiere. Danse aux Sabots. 1871. 
Opus 34. Berceuse’. 1871. 

Opus 36. Three Characteristic Sketches: 1. Fantasy. 

2. Contentment. 3. Whims. 1876. 

Opus 36. Dance Caprice. 1882. 

Opus 37. Toccata. 1882. 

Opus 38. Dance Antique.' 1882.. 

Opus 39 a. Serenata. For Pianoforte and Violoncello. 
-1882. 

Opus 39 b. The same, transcribed for Pianoforte Solo. 
1882 

Opus 40. Melody. 1882. 

Opus 41. Scherzo. 1882. 

Opus 42. Romance—Idyl. 1882. 

Opus 43. Minuet. 1882. 

Pianoforte Duos for four hands. — March. The 
“Primo” of this Duet is limited to a compass of five 
tones- Stationary position of the hands. - Intended for 
Teacher and Pupil. 1870. Redowa. Also for Teacher 
and Pupil. 1870. 

Methods and Exercises. — (a) A Method for the Piano-, 
forte, by Wm. Mason and E. S. Hoadley. 1867. (6) 

System for Beginners in the Art of playing upon the 
Pianoforte, by Wm. Mason and E. S. Hoadley. 1871. 
(c)'Mason’s Pianoforte Technics (Associate Editor, W. 
S. B. Mathews). 1878. (d) Touch and Technic. 1889. 


"WURTH, REPEATING. 

Under this department will appear articles^bat have 
been in print but are worthy of a repetition. We will be 
pleased to receive contributions from our readers, from 
sources outside of the back numbers of The Etude :— 

Observations on the Study of the Pianoforte. 

Translated from the German by Tlieo. Presaer. , 

1. Material and the Working of it. —The importance 
of tone production in finger exercises and scales, is gene¬ 
rally very much .underrated; .and yet these form the 
material out of which pianoforte music is made. 

In producing sound, the manner in which the tone is 
formed can be compared, for example, to the material 
used in weaving; the scales and arpeggio practice, to 
the thread spun therefrom ; while the music is "the artis- 
tic web. If the material is poor, the thread will, conse¬ 
quently be rough and uneven, be it otherwise ever so 


natural degree of Tempo* that will make stammering 
unnecessary. Even if this quiet measured way of play¬ 
ing be continued a long while before the right tempo can 
be taken, this is the only natural condition of playing 
pieces, and nature is not overcome by the snap of a 
finger. 

3. Technic. —The Technic forms the body of the music, 
but in and through this body the working of the spirit. 
Who wt^jild not earnestly strive to give this friendly spirit 
a beautiful form? The purest and most solid technic 
produces the purest permanent effects in a purely musi¬ 
cal as well as in an executive sense, according to the 
spiritual character of the player and the composition 
performed. Technic is not to be comprehended alone in 
“ mechanism,” but it figures in the portrayal of musical 
pictures, and for this reason presupposes a musical 
organization. Between “ mechanism ” and “ technic ” 
there is the same difference as between “finger-exer¬ 
cises ” and “ musical compositions ” ; Etude is the link 
that unites one with the other, since it contains both 
mechanism and technic. 

Cautions for Pianists. . By Friedrich Wiecx. 

I warn pianists, and others also, in playing :— 

1. Against any showy and unsuitable display. Why 
should you wish to attract attention and to create an 
effect by foppishness and all sorts of grimaces, or by 
curious and marvelous exhibitionsofi virtuosoship ? You 
have only to play musically and beautifully, and to 
deport yourself with modesty and propriety. Direct 
your whole attention to the business in hand,—that is, to 
your performance-; and endeavor to secure for it the 
interest of the public, who are bo easily rendered inat¬ 
tentive. We want no more public performances from 
eccentric genuises. 

2. Do not devote yourself exclusively to pieces calcu¬ 
lated to show the skill of the performer. Why desire 
always to show off your power in octave passages, your 
trills, your facility in skips, your unprecedented stretches, 
or other fantastic feats? You only produce weariness, 
satiety, and disgust, or, at least; you make yourself 
ridiculous. 

3. Play good music in a musical and rational manner, 
The public are tired of hearing Potpourris, made up of 
odds and ends, tedious Etudes, Rhapsodies, Fantasias, 
without fancy, dismal monotonies, and endless cheap 
silly cadences that mean nothing. Learn to understand 
the age in which you live. 

4. Do not make yourselves ridiculous by new inventions 
in piano-playing. I mention, for example, one of the 
most foolish affectations of modern times. You try to 
quiver on a note, just as violin and ’cello players are too 
much inclined to do. Do not expose yourselves to the 
derision of every apprentice in piano manufacture. Have 
you.no understanding of the construction of the piano ? 
You have played upon it, or have, some of you, Bto rmed 
upon it, for the last ten years, and yet you have not 
taken pains to obtain even a superficial acquaintance 
with its mechanism. The hammer, which by its stroke 
upon the string has produced the sound, falls immediately 
when the tone resounds, and. after that you may caress 
the key which has set the hammer in motion, fidget 
around on it as much as you please and stagge r up a nd 
down over it in your intoxicated passion,—no more 
sound is to be brought out of it with all your trembling 
and quivering. It is only"tEe public who are quivering 
with laughter at your absurdity. 

5. Give up the practice of extreme stretches. Widely 
dispersed harmonies may sometimes produce a good 
effect, but not by too frequent and too eager an employ¬ 
ment of them at every opportunity. Even the greatest 
beauties in art can lead to mannerism, and this again to 
one-sidedness. Art should be many sided, and you mult 
never, produce the impression that you are inclined to 
make the 'means an end. I beg you to reflect that too 


much practice on veiywide stretcheB enfeebles the mus¬ 
cles and the poyrer Oi the hand and fingers, endangers an 
even, round touch, and makeB the best style of playing a 
doubtful acquisition. Teachers ought, therefore, to use' 
great prudence, and only gradually permit their pupils, 
especially young girls, to practice great extension and 
wide stretches. To learn to be able to strike ten notoB 
is quite enough. 

6. Before you perform a piece, play a fevv. suitable 
chords and a few appropriate passages or scalds up and 
down, but play no stupid trash such as I have heard 
from many virtuosos, in order to try whether the condi¬ 
tion of the instrument presents any unexpected difficulties. 
Try carefully, also, the unavoidable pedal. A creaking, 
rattling, grating pedal is a great annoyance. I wonder 
if the piano of the future is to suffer from this also. 
Chopin’s funeral march with obligato accompaniment of 
a squeaking pedal sentiment, although the omissions and 
mistakes in the bass do not occur,—alas! who can 
describe the effect of this melancholy march ? 

7. Use no mechanical aids in practicing, not even the 
dumb key-board, although, with very careful use, that is 
not without value. Strength will come with time ; do not 
try to hurry nature, the table is the best “ dumb ” key¬ 
board. The “hand guide” is also unnecessary; its 
value is compensated by its disadvantages. 

8. Do not let your hearers crowd too near while you 
are playing, Do not play the same piece da capo. You 
may be justified in breaking off in the midst of a piece, 
if there is loud and continuous talking, etc. 


MUSIC TO BE BEAUTIPUL MUST BE SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC. 

Music to be beautiful must be scientific, that is, it 
must follow the fundamental law of the art, just as paint¬ 
ing must follow the laws of perspective, anatomy and col¬ 
oring. By scientific, we mean in accordance with the 
laws that are discoverable by science. A composition, 
as a logically constructed whole, must have its why and 
wherefore, and be capable of analysis into naturally de¬ 
pendent parts. But the enjoyment to be derived from it 
as a work of art does not depend upon the recognition of 
such analysis by the listener, any more than the enjoy¬ 
ment of a painting depends upon our recognition of the 
correctness of its anatomy and perspective. The beauty 
of both composition and painting must be instinctively 
felt.— Apthorp. 

COUNTERPOINT—BEETHOVEN’S IDEA. 

I have had the temerity to introduce a dissonant inter¬ 
val here and there, sometimes leaving it abruptly, some¬ 
times striking it without preparation. I hope this is no 
high treason and that the judices doctissimi, if ever I 
meet them in the Elysian fields, will not shake their 
periwigs at me. I did this to preserve the vocal melody 
intact, and will be responsible for it before any tribunal 
of common sense and good taste.. Passage athat are easy 
to sing and are not far fetched or difficult ta> hit cannot 
be faulty. These severe laws were only imposed upon 
us to hinder us from writing what the human voice can¬ 
not execute; he who takes care not to do this need not 
fear to shake off such fetters, or at least to make them 
less galling. Too great caution is much the same as 
timidity.— Ludwig von Beethoven. 

c 

There are without doubt individual peculiarities and 
liberties which a master may allow himself, but which, 
of course, are to be regarded as exceptions. Not every¬ 
thing which a master dare allow himself is suitable for 
a Piano School. One must take a normal standpoint 
which is logical a nd reasonable, which will help to ac¬ 
quire what is necessary to simple beauty in the technic, 
and this must be regarded as most important.— Kullak. 

The treatment of the melody in piano playing is es¬ 
pecially brought out in-the modern school, and has now 
quite another significance throughout than in the olden 
time ; in the latter the pianoforte appears, when a mel-. 
ody is played, more in its own instrumental character; 
in the modern school it has more the character of the 
human voice.— Kullak. ' 

The minor key has sometimes been termed he “ arti¬ 
ficial ” key, as opposed to the major or “ na, lral ” key ; 
but the major is no more a natural than the minor is an 
artificial key, for both are spontaneous, emanate from 
our very being, and are above such classification' as nat¬ 
ural or artificial.— Moritz Hauptmann. c , "* 'IffltiBBi&jg 

It may be said that Beethoven was and remai v. a 
composer of sonatas, for in far the .greater number a - 
the best of his instrumental eompositi ms the o -time of 
the Sonata-form was the veiHike tissue through which 
lie gazed into the realm of sounds ; or, through, winch, 
emerging from that realm, he made himself intelligible | 
while ether forms, particularly the mixed ones of vocal 
music/despite the most extraordinary achievements in 
them, he only touched upon in passing, as if by wayof ex¬ 
periment.— : Tagner. 
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[All matter intended for this Department should be addressed to 
Mrs. Hslkn D. Xketbab, Bos 2920, New York City.] 

HOME. . , ' 

Mr. Walter Damrosch has become the betrothed of 
Miss Margaret Blaine, the daughter of the Secretary of 
State. 

Ninety-nine per cent, of ambition to try, and one per 
cent, of talent, are all that is necessary to success in what¬ 
ever we undertake. 

The New York Oratorio Society proposes to produce 
Liszt’s Oratorio “ Christus! ’ this season. Also", to repeat 
Grell’s “ Mass,” given last year. 

A new pianist, Mr. Edmupd Ludwig, from Breslau, 
Germany, made a successful American d6but at His¬ 
torical Hall, Brooklyn, on October 16th. 

Mr. A. Victor Benham is to play at the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic concert on January 20th. He is now in Con¬ 
stantinople, where he will play for the Sultan. 

Mr t J. F. von der Heide has returned from a vacation 
among the mountains, and has resumed his vocal instruc¬ 
tion at the New York Conservatory and at Stein way 
Hall. 

Gustav Hinrichs, formerly conductor of American and 
National Operas, will-make New York his residence this 
winter. He will prepare advanced vocal pupilB for con¬ 
cert and opera. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York is now in its 
forty-eighth season. The first of. its series of six concerts 
will be given on November l(5th. Miss Aus der Ohe will 
play Rubinstein’s Third Concerto. 

Miss Neally Stevens, the pianist, opened her season 
at Cincinnati Music Hall, October 20th. She was assisted 
by the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her Southern trip will last 
until January 1st, when she will commence an Eastern 
tour. 

The Emma Juch English Opera Company, managed 
by Charles E. Locke, opened its season most auspiciously 
in Philadelphia on October 21st. “Faust ” was given 
on the opening night, ‘ ‘ The Trumpeter of Sakkingen ’ ’ 
on the second night. 

At the entertainments of the Star Course of St. Paul, 
Minn., the following artists and combinations, among 
others, will be heard: Detroit Philharmonic Club, Schu¬ 
bert Quartette, Musin Concert Company and Miss Adele 
Aus der Ohe. 

Miss Gossie S. Cottlow, an eleven-year-old pianist, 
played the “ Emperor U Concerto before an invited audi¬ 
ence of friends and critics at Steinway Hall recently. 
She displayed surprising talents. Miss Cottlow hails from 
the West, and has been heard in Chicago, etc. 

The Conservatory of Music and Languages, Peoria, 
Ill., is now in its fifth year. Mrs. Marie M. Leipheimer, 
, is the director, and the faculty, besides herself, consists 
of Miss Ellen Berg, piano; Prof. Paul Goerner, organ 
and harmony; and Mme. Louise Degire Hornie, French 
and German. 

A “Mozart Recital ” was given by the faculty of the 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, on October 
11th. The selections included the violin Sonata in D 
minor, a pianoforte Trio in B flat and Fantasia in G 
minor. Mr. J. J. Huttstaedt offered some introductory 
remarks on the composer’s life and works. 

Hans v. Bulow will give a series of twenty concerts in 
the principal cities of this country next spring, beginning 
on March 20th. Four of these concerts will take place 
in New York city, where Dr. v. Biilow will also conduct 
one or two orchestral concerts, including in his pro¬ 
gramme Carl Goldmark’s new overture, “Prometheus.” 

Tb« Boston Symphony Concert season wfes inaugurated 
on October 12th, under the new conductor, Mr. Nikisch, 
with brilliant success. The programme consisted of: 
Vorspiel, “ Die Meistersinger, Wagner; “ Coriolanus,” 
Overture, Beethoven ; Ent’acte from the “ Rosamunde ” 
music, Schubert; and Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. 

The prospectus of “ The Metropolitan Opera House ” 
season~of German Opera has been issued. The first per¬ 
formance will take place on November 27th, and there will 
be fifty evening ana seventeen afternoon representations. 
Mme8, Lilli Lehmann, Sonntag-Uhl, Sophie Traubmann, 
Betty Frank and Louise Meisslinger, and * Messrs. Vogl, 
Perott Kalisch Fiacl i Bel rent and Reichmann ar 
im j, the sin s M i 3 » sn S dl will condo I the 

orchestra, with Mr. Walter Damrosch as assistant direc¬ 
tor. “ LeRoidY./’ “ Templar and Judin;” “ Otello,” 
“ Norma ” and “The Barber of BagdSl’’ are in the 
winter’s repertory. Mr. Theodore Habelmann is the 
Btage manager. 


The New York Symphony Society’s concerts will, as 
usual, number six this winter. Walter Damrosch is the 
conductor, and among the soloists who are to appear are 
Miss Lena Little, the American contralto, who has been 
singing abroad for a number of years, and Eugene d’Al¬ 
bert, who will play Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto at the 
first concert of the series, on-November 23d. Brahms’ 
Third Symphony will be heard during the winter. 

A number of prominent New York music lovers, 
among them Messrs. William Steinway, Carl Schurz and 
Jesse Seligman propose to organize a concert this winter, 
with the purpose of providing funds for the maintenance 
of the house in Bonn in which Beethoven was born. 
Messrs. Theodore Thomas and Rafael Joseffy have 
promised their cooperation. 

Otto Heoner, the thirteen-year-old pianist, arrived in 
New York on October 22d, ana made his first bow before 
our metropolitan audience on the 26th, in a concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. His piece de resistance 
was Chopin’s E minor Concerto. Young Hegner was 
assisted by a grand orchestra led by Mr. Walter Dam¬ 
rosch, by Mrs. Pemberton-Hincks and the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club of Boston. Otto Hegner was born in B91e, 
Switzerland, in' 1876, and his teachers were his father 
and Hans Huber, of Bille. Ha will play eighty concerts 
in America, his tour lasting until May, 1890, and extend¬ 
ing as far west as San Francisco. 

, foreign. _ 

Oliyier Mistra. the popular French conductor and 
coigposer of waltzes, died in Paris. 

Hermann Langer, the musical director of the Leipsic 
University, died in that city, aged 70 years. 

On her seventieth birthday Mme. Schumann received 
from the German Emperor the gold medal “ For Art.” 

Victor Nessler, the composer of “ The Trumpeter 
of Sakkingen,” has been decorated by the German 
Emperor. 

Raoul Kockzalski, “ pianist to the Shah of Persia, is 
but five years of age. He gave a concert in Berlin not 
long ago. 

During the last week of September the Paris Grande 
Opera gave the 116th performance of “Le Roi d’ Yo,” 
the 400th of ‘‘ Carmen,” and the 839th of “ Mignon.” 

Rubinstein’s Oratorio, “Moses,” is progressing toward 
completion. Six parts are already being engraved. It 
will comprise eight parts in all. 

A hitherto unknown autograph Wagner MS. has just 
been discovered. It is the score of a hymn written by 
Braekal, in honor of the Emperor Nicholas I, of Russia, 
and was composed in 1838. 

Mme. Marie Krebs will resume her pianistic career 
after a long rest. Her first reappearance she made at 
Dresden on October 18th, and she will also play at 
Leipsic on November 7th. 

Teresina Tua is to marry Count Franchi de Verney 
(Ippolito Valletta), of Turin. The future residence of the 
pair will, however, be Rome, in which city the count 
will assume the position of a musical critic. 

Eugene d’Albert was the soloist of the first Philhar 
monic concert given under Hans v. Biilow’s direction, 
v. Billow will appear as a soloist at the tenth and last 
concert. Mme. Furch-Madi, also, will be heard at these 
concerts. 

Mme. Minnie Hauk is now the possessor of Villa 
Triebscher, on Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, in which Wag¬ 
ner resided many years, and in which he wrote a part of 
“ Siegfried” and “ Die Gotterdammerung.” 

David Popper, the distinguished cellist, recently en¬ 
joyed a sensational success in Constantinople. After his 
four concerts, the Sultan made him a Commander of the 
Med^chidie Order, and decorated him besides with the 
gold medal “ For Arts-and Sciences.” 

Mme. Trebelli’s daughter ,_Mlle. Antonetta Tribelli, 
is about to make her d6but at Stockholm. She has 
beautiful soprano voice, and it is hoped she will follow 
in the footsteps of her distinguished mother. 

Rubinstein has deposited the sum of $12,500 in the 
.Bandue of Russia for the purpose of founding two purses 
| df $1000 each, to be awarded every five years to the win 
"adrs of competitions among pianists and among com 

E peers. These competitions are to be held-inrStr Peters 
urgh in 1890, in Berlin in 1896, in Vienna in 1900 and 
Paris in 1905, and the competitors must be between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-six. 


THE HEW COURSE OF PIAH0 IHSTRtJOTIOH. 


Our article in last issue on the systematization of piano- • 
forte instruction has created much interest among the 
profession. Undoubtedly the pilan proposed is practical, 
and when carried out will greatly facilitate the work of 
the teacher. 

The blanks will be sent, on application, to all those 
who desire to contribute. We desire the voice of prac¬ 
tical teachers in making up this course. It 'will be 
a benefit to every teacher to arrange these lists of graded 
pieces, and send them to us. Most teachers trust to 
memory in retaining the worthy pieces used in daily 
teaching. This is a very uncertain way. Very often the 
piece that , would be suitable for a certain pupil, at a 
given stage of advancement, might not be recalled at the- 
moment wanted. The importance of*-every teacher 
keeping a classified list cannot be over-estimated. If 
you have one, copy it on the blanks we have issued and 
send it to us. If you have none, take this opportunity and 
make a graded collection of those pieces you most use, 
and send us a copy. 

It is proposed, in classifying the Btudies, not to use 
complete books of Studies, like Loeschhorn, op. 84, or 
Czerny’s Jttude de Velodte, but to compile a new set of 
studies from various authors for each of the 10 grades. 
Thus the studies used in the first grade may be a collec¬ 
tion representing a half dozen authors. The best of all 
studies now used can be collected and condensed in a few 
books. 

The work of finally arranging the material gathered 
will be placed in the hands of a corps of competent 
musicians. This work is of the greatest importance, 
involving an immense amount of experience and judg¬ 
ment. This committee will be appointed as the material 
is prepared. 


Editor Etude:— 

In the October number of your paper I find an article, 
signed M. P. T., on the pure legato. 

In this article I see for the first time a “ mechanical ” 
explanation or definition of the legato. The writer of 
this has taught the legato with this mechanical definition 
for five years and has never found a pupil who could not 
understand it. It goes without saying, that its practice 
must commence with the “clinging legato,” but the 
knowledge what the pure legato is, in a mechanical sense, 
has helped a great many of my pupils to the exactness . 
which is so much to be desired. 

It seems to me just as desirable-to-giye the same kind 
of definitions for the other touches, as well as for the 
different marks of securing expression. 

The teaching of the theory of playing, especially with 
beginners, should be, in my opinion, rested more on me¬ 
chanical grounds; the teacher should explain more of 
the mechanism of the piano, and by making the pupil 
acquainted with-the mechanical resources of. the instru- " 
ment, show him, first, how these resources can be com¬ 
manded, and secondly, to which kinds of expression. or 
to which effects they should be applied. 

How should one touch’ the keys, for instance, to attain 
the idea of “ dolce ?” What it means we all know; but 
what are the mechanical means of executing it? 

There are a great many such words, marks, etc., and I 
believe there are sdme others like myself, who, though 
able to give the effects themselves, are at a loss to explain 
to others how they are obtained. 

Will some one kindly take this matter up ? 

F. Herbst. 


The teacher is the mediator between the pure and high 
art—as Bhown in the works of the great masters—and 
between the young and the coming generation ,-—Louis 
Kohler. 


—A bright Western miss, in excellent standing in t e 
Sophomore Class of a Kansas college, who had wic 
the birch, or, rather, the cottonwood—since -eh >3 a 

stranger in the West—for some time amor 1 j youthful 
grangers, and, besides, had traveled over at least half a 
dozen States, recently inquired of a lady at whoso house 
she dined, what those long yellow pens were c 
stood on end just back of le choir in the Preabytens-u 
Church, where she had many times attended service. 
“Pens?” said the lady, “ why, those are. the.’pipes of 
the organ.” “Oh,” innocently replied the girl,' “that’s 
it; I often wondered what they were.. I supposed they 
were some emblems of the Church. -., Catholics - have 
crosses, you know, and I thought that perhaps Presby¬ 
terians had pens.” 


The musician who refuses to make-certain concessions 
to the public, gives proof of.courage, but not necessarily- 
of wisdom.— Hiller. 
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EBAUSE’S STUDIES. IS ME ABUSE AID 
* BHYTHM* 

H. SHERWOOD YINING. 

When we meet with a genuinely good work that fills 
perfectly a long-felt want, we naturally feel moved to 
express pleasure and gratitude, and are desirous to do all 
in our power to extend the knowledge of what has proved 
useful soa d beneficial to us. The possession and use of 
“Krause’s Studies in Measure and Rhythm ” evoke daily 
this sense of grateful satisfaction, and the wish that it 
might be in the hands of every musical student in the 
land incites this spontaneous tribute to its worth. 

Truly “there can be no music without rhythm,” and 
all can appreciate the remark recently made by a mu¬ 
sician, “ It is astonishing how few can keep strict time. 
We all think we do, but how few can stand the test df 
playing with the metronome, or with other instruments! ” 
There are certain underlying mechanical principles of 
rhythm that must be acquired with more or less me¬ 
chanical drill. We know of no material that is so well 
suited for just such drill as these studies. They are 
systematic and comprehensive, aqd through the wise 
selection of scale studies for all the rhythmic exercises, 
the mind of the pupil is easily concentrated upon the one 
object in view, namely, rhythm; at the same time an 
additional scale drill is incidentally obtained. 

The book may be divided into twelve sections, each 
section of exercises having a different rhythm and key, 
thus: | rhythm, key C; J rhythm, key G ; f or $, D ; 
fj A ; -f, F; f, Efc; V> Dfe; f, C; G; f, E; f, D; 
§, A|2. These, with “Tables of Comparison” and 
“Studies in Legato and Staccato” with clearly ex¬ 
pressed definitions and explanations, give the entire 
contents of the bOok. Good results may be obtained in 
a short time with adult pupils by daily practice of an 
entire section of the book - at one time, taken with the 
metronome at about the rate J= 132. In addition, the 
following scale practice is excellent: Practice with the 
metronome a scale two octaves, four quarter notes in a 
measure played once, eight eighth notes in a measure 
twice through, four triplets in a measure three times, 
sixteen sixteenths four times, accenting each beat. 
Transpose into all the keys. 

While these rhythmical studies are suitable for chil¬ 
dren as soon as scales are practiced, they are equally 
useful to advanced pupils for the development of a sense 
of rhythm and the acquirement of sight-reading. We 
have met with ambitious pupils who have worked dili¬ 
gently in this direction with but little result until these 
rhythmical studies were practiced, when great improve¬ 
ment was immediately manifest. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that all intelli¬ 
gent people show an appreciation of thorough musical 
training and a desire to go beyond the limits of a few 
memorized pieces. This is now heard on every side, and 
leads directly to the advantage to be gained from sight- 
reading and ensemble playing; and that which tends to 
give the desired facility and ability is sure to meet with a 
^hearty welcome. There-is no broader field for the am¬ 
bitious pianoforte player than this, and it is open to all. 
Happy they, however, who early in their career meet 
with such a ready helper as this work of Krause. 


— M. T. I. A. ^ 

Special Notice to American Composers. 

The Programme Committee of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association beg to” inform American composers 
that from the 1st of October they are requested to send 
such compositions as they deem worthy of inspection by 
the Examining Committjee of American Compositions. 
Section 12 of the By-Laws reads as follows :— 

“A. American composers who desire to compete for 
the honor of having their composition performed before 
the Association shall send their compositions to the 
Chairman of the Board of Examiners, and at the same 
time a sealed envelope to the Secretary, bearing a fic¬ 
titious nameamd motto and return address, and contain¬ 
ing the composer’s real name. Compositions may be 

* Ttaeo. Presaer, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. Price 11.60. 


sent at any time, but must be in the hands of the Chair¬ 
man of the Board before dhe 16th of February. 

“ B. Competitors Bhalljprepare their compositions for 
examination as follows: The composer’s name, and in 
case of a published work also the publisher’s name and 
all mark of advertisements of publisher’s cut out or 
made illegible. Each composition shall bear the time 
required for performance, and a fictitious name and 
motto on the sealed envelope sent to the Secretary. d 

“ C- If any competitor shall in any way intentionally 
disclose his identity to any members of the Board of 
Examiners, he shall have no representation that year. 

“ D. Competitors can compete in all classes called for, 
but must use the same fictitious name and motto in ali 
classes. 

“E. Competition shall be open to all resident mu¬ 
sicians who are members of the M. T. N. A.” 

The following gentlemen were elected examiners for 
1889-1890: Mr. Arthur Foote, 2 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Ad. M. Foerster, Pittsburgh, Pa., Box 
883; August Hyllested, Central Music Hall, Chicago, 
Ill. Alternate, A. I. Epstein, 2214 Lucas PI., St. Louis, 
Mo. . 

In accordance with the requirements of the resolutions, 
the Programme Committee have the honor to make the 
following report:— 

“An efficient orchestra, chorus, organ, string quar¬ 
tette, solo performers and vocalists may be depended 
upon for the performance of American compositions. 

“The following classified list may be considered to 
include number of compositions required for the concerts 
of the. next-meeting:— 

‘ ‘ Of Orchestral Music. —One complete symphony, two 
or three u overtures, two fantasies, two orchestra suites. 

“ Of Chorus Music with Orchestra.— Two cantatas, 
one oratorio, some unaccompanied choruses. 

“ Of Soli with-Orchestra. —One piano concerto, one 
violin concerto. 

“ Of Chamber Music. —String quartettes, trios and 
quartettes for piano and string instruments; sonatas, 
organ, piano, piano and violin or violoncello, sonatas or 
suites for the same. 

“Miscellaneous. —Organ, piano and violin works, 
vocal, etc. 

“The Programme Committee feels that it is.necessary 
to bring out the smaller works of our American com¬ 
posers, such as piano, violin, ’cello, vocal, etc. As the 
number of such works required is unlimited in regard to 
authors, the Committee would request the composers not 
to Bend more than a couple of compositions for examina¬ 
tion, in order not to overcrowd the examining committee 
with unnecessary work. 

. “ Competitors should send their works, with fictitious 
name and motto, to Mr. ArthurOFoote, 2 West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass., Chairman of the Examining Com¬ 
mittee, not later than the 15th of February, in order that 
the accepted works shall' have the benefit of sufficient 
rehearsals^- • \ 

“ Composers will also send a sealed envelope to the 
Secretary, Mr. H. S. Perkins, ISSbState Street, Chicago, 
HI., with the same fictitious name and motto written 
upon the outside, and his real name and address inclosed. 
Calixa Lavallee, 

Wilson G. Smith, 

F. Ziegfeld, 

Programme Committee 


[For The Etude.] 

MUSICAL PBODIGIES. 

There is no greater harm done to musical art than the 
encouragement of musical prodigies. It takes years of 
hard, dry, systematic study to reach any way near perfec¬ 
tion in musical art. There is no royal road to learning, 
and a prodigy of a few years old cannot possibly acquire 
by auyJightning method knowledge which takes years of 
steady study to attain. A musical prodigy, like a prod¬ 
igy of knowledge of any kind, is an unnatural product, 
and is an unhealthy exapiple for young and persevering 
8tudents~of music. In short, a prodigy is a contradictory 
being to discuss, since what the mass of the public claim 
as remarkable talent in him or her is really a remarkably 
unnatural talent, or, rather, a dangerous propensity than 
a talent. It is true that some persons acquire knowledge 
more rapidly than others, but the proportion of rapidity 
in acquirement between the prodigy and the natural, 
steady, slow but certain student of mu8ic is'ge~gfeat as 
to tend to discourage the natural student, who learns 
what he learns thoroughly and well and with a painful 
but necessarily severe labor always good in its results. 

Brain power is of slow and steady development. As a 
rule, the duller the young scholar at school the more use¬ 
ful and practical man or woman he or she becomes in the 
world". Brilliancy does not endure, and, like beauty, 


quickly fades and dies away. But thoroughness and 
depth, which are the only true kinds of force in any'work 
of an intellectual kind, are lasting, and can outshine any 
brilliancy, which is always superficial and evanescent; 
That boys should have the knowledge of men and girls 
the knowledge of women, it need hardly be said, is un¬ 
natural. But the masses of people are pleased with 
many unnatural things which are as unnatural as them¬ 
selves, and, of course, are by no means slow to encour-. 
age prodigies for the sake of the artificial excitement 
which they afford them. Freaks of nature are contradic¬ 
tions of the true state of nature, and as the majority of 
people live more or less unnaturally against the natural 
or intellectual minority, they are blind to distinguish the 
difference between true nature and man’s"distortion of 
true nature. The excitement and strain which a prodigy 
undergoes on account of an abnormal action of the brain 
and whole system is not only injurious to the individual 
prodigy but is blinding and-dangerous to other people as 
an example. 

The prodigy is always short-lived, on account of the 
feverish rate at which he or she lives, and iB seldom any 
longer known at adult or mature age, since all its sky¬ 
rocket force will have dwindled away or, rather, have 
been unnaturally thrown away. Music is a grand and 
vast science as well as an art, and as a mathematical 
study when the student becomes far enough advanced to 
study that most important-side of it, is beautiful as well 
as useful. A problem in harmony or counterpoint is 
just as capable of being satisfactorily solved as a problem 
in geometry and algebra, and is even more exact than 
geometry or algebra. Music, indeed, is at once the old¬ 
est and the youngest science, and being a severe and 
comparatively dry study, is persevered in as a science by 
comparatively few persons when compared to those who 
study it mainly as a pleasing and graceful art. Even 
among the great composers, only a few of them are masters 
of counterpoint and-form, for exact form in music is far 
more beautiful and complete than those fantasies of 
form which, especially in these modern times, is called 
musical composition, which is really only an irregular 
and disjointed display of tones. It is absurd, then, to 
suppose and wrong to encourage the supposition that a 
prodigy may attain this high knowledge of musical art 
and science without years of persistent study, gradually 
ripening his intellectual powers, or to snppose that any 
prodigy ever lived who really and truly ever attained it 
or earned it. G. T. Bulling. 


THOUGHT VEBSUS EM0TI0I. 

1 r " « 

The concentration and arranging power of thought 
acts on the emotions as filtration acts on turbid liquids, 
clarifying and purifying them. And what the emotions 
lose in intensity by this process, they gain in clearness 
and homogeneity; whereas, without the association of 
thought, emotions would either pass away unexpressed, 
or remain vague and complex, unable to find expression. 
“The human mind cannot with impunity surrender it¬ 
self to the constant domination of any class of emotions, 
even of the calmest and purest kind. The perpetuity of 
a single emotion is insanity.” If this assertion of Tay¬ 
lor is correct, purely emotional music, if snch were pos¬ 
sible, would then be the work of a madman, and, of course, 
of up value. Hence, purely emotional music is not to be 
thought of. 

But there is snchat,hing as purely intellectual music ; 
for instance, strictly constructed canons and fugues, 
which are essentially scientific works, void of fantasy 
and spontaneity, more the product-of calculation than of 
inspiration, and frequently written with ,a total absence 
of emotion. This kind of music,- though appealing to 
the mind only, is yet of great significance m musical art, 
not merely as historical-form (still accessorily employed 
in masses, oratorios, etc.), but as instructive f m 
pensable to scholarly training. 

It is evident that the art object of magic is to ap al to 
the heart, as well as to the mind, to portray emotions 
clothed in musical thought, and to exj se - ical 
thoughts conceived by the emotions.. Therefore,: in order 
to be a cosmopolitan language, music must express both 
emotion and thought. Hence, emotion and-thought 
are intrinsically the motors of musical expression.— 
Christiani. 

Rossini and Go. always close with “ I remain your 
very humble servant.”— Liszt. . 












[For Thu Etude.] 

* DEPBESSEB KNUCKLE-JOINT PIANO 
PBAOTIOE. 


BY OHAS. M. HARMAN. 


I am % constant reader of your interesting monthly, 
and find much that is good and valuable to a progressive 
and enthusiastic teacher of the pianoforte ; but there is 
one, to me, very important point which seems to be 
almost entirely ignored in The Etude ; that is, the advo¬ 
cacy of practice of all kinds of finger exercises, chords, 
etc., with a gradual daily increased depression of the 
knuckle joint for stiff, indexible hands (with consequently 
increased elevation of the wrists), till it is possible to 
easily raise the fingers from the keys with the part of the 
hand just v under the knuckle joint pressed lightly on the 
white keys. Having used this method for some yearB in 
teaching as well as in my private practice, with the hap¬ 
piest results, I would like to call the attention of your 
readers to some reasons why it should be more generally 
known and used. , 

Any one whose hands are lacking in flexibility and 
fingers in strength must practice finger exercises, and 
the more often they are practiced each day, the sooner 
results, consisting of a good legato, and singing quality 
of tone, in not only slow, but also in the most rapid for¬ 
tissimo passages, will follow. 

If a certain exercise is to be practiced ten times each 
day, and each time till the muscle begins to be tired, by 
the depressed position of knuckle joint the muscles can 
be tired in from one to ten seconds, say five seconds, 10 
times 5, fifty seconds, less than one minute, for ten 
times; the other way, holding tlie hand level, which is 
really the normal position of the hand while playing an 
6tude or piece, it takes nearer five minutes. Now very 
fe w sch olars will practice fifty or forty minutes on one 
form of finger exercise, as they have not the time for it, 
even if they have the inclination. The short method of 
tiring the hand makes it possible to tire the hand many 
times during a day’s or an hour’s practice, consequently 
the technical progress of the scholar is daily plainly per¬ 
ceptible to him, a very important consideration, as it 
gets him much sooner interested in the development of 
technique. Another advantage this method possesses is 
the training it gives to the muscles of the forearm, which,, 
loosening the wrist, makes rapid action and wrist work 
generally much easier to acquire, and without much time 
given to the practice of the wrist work. 

Any one who desires to perfectly master the works of 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, and the other later modern classic writers, should 
investigate tjiis method thoroughly. 


THE ABTISTIO USES OP THE PBAOTIOE 
O LAYIE B. 

Open letter to the Editor of The Etude. 

Friend Presses : To escape the entangling furbelows 
of mock-modest paraphrasis, and to stand out from the 
sheltering-penumbra of the editorial “we,” permit me 
to discard circumlocution and subterfuge, by writing 
plainly, and thereby take on my own shoulders the 
entire onus of what may seem to conservative, minds an 
extravagant opinion'. ‘ 

.Without further preamble, I wish to endorse all that is 
claimed for the Practice Clavier by Mr. Bdwman in a j 
recent issue of The EtudE but in addition to ms praises, 
which bear strictly upon its value to the technical learner, 
I wish to speak of its equally significant bearings upon 
the work or the mature pianist. As in a tree the fibre 
that feeds the utmost leaf high up in the free air and sun¬ 
shine reaches unbroken to the dark regions of the root 
where the earthy materials are selected for the structure 
ofthe leaff so the airiest fancies and most buoyant in¬ 
spirations of the artist are fed-directly by a hidden and 
remote root of technical toil. Whenever a musician 
begins to hope that the tyranny of the technique book is 
tottering, he is on the verge of slow dissolution, and his 
flourishing tree of artistic life is preparing to decay at its 
heart. T?>e celebrated bonmot, or rather aphorism, of 
Dr. Hans yon Biilow is probably familiar to many of 
The Etude’s clientele, but it is good enough to warrant 
repetition. He said, as the story goes, “ If I neglect 
practice one day, I notice it ; if I. neglect practice for 


two days, my friends notice it; if I neglect practice for 
three days, the public notices it.” 

Technique is so formidably important that the artist, 
the student and the laity agree in worshiping it with 
that awe and fear which was at the bottom of heathen 
religion. We all pour out libations on the altar of the 
consuming divinity of mechanism, who holds and guards 
the gate of art’s enchanted land. . 

It is safe to say that from one-half to three-fourths of 
one’s time in early stages, and from one-fourth to one-half 
of the time in the most mature stages„'must be given by the 
piano student to the service of this inexorable deity of 
technique, and so arduous is her service that many fall 
down exhausted and never get beyond the technical stage 
of art study. There can be little doubt that one fruitful 
cause of the fashionable outcry against, the piano is the 
way in which the thorns of technique are thrust into 
every one in the neighborhood. For the ardent devotee 
not merely suffers in persona propria, but afflicts a large 
encompassing sphere of air with the exasperating itera¬ 
tions that are the cog-wheels of artistic progress. 

Technique being the inevitable, we take in a martyr’s 
breath ana subject our souls and bodies to its tortures. 
As sufferers on the rack are struck with a frightful thirst 
and drink vast draughts of water, so we try to hold our 
minds to the awful task by copious draughts of theorizing 
and discussion, but the fact remains that we all dread 
and hate this relentless idol. 

I do not mean it as a jest when I say that I would sooner 
any time play a composition myself than passively listen 
to it from the hands of some other, unless that other can 
do it so much better as to add to my mental horizon by 
his interpretation. 

Every pianist has experienced this feeling, no doubt, 
and it^does not arise wholly from the sense of creating a 
merely beautiful thing, but in large measure from the 
pleasurable sense of smooth and successful exertion 
which accompanies the mental act of imagining the 
tones. It is one of the beneficent laws of our nature 
that a function normally carried to perfection is uni 
formly attended with pleasure. Hence the accurate and 
agile working of the fingers in manipulating the keyboard 
affords a positive sense of delight. Why then is technical 
study so irksome? because it wears Tearfully upon the 
ears, because it bores> as with a sharp auger ipto the 
sensitive fibres of the auditory nerve. The practieerhas 
the mitigation of active absorbing labor and the consola¬ 
tion of conscious progress, but to the neighbor there is 
nothing but pure misery. The practicer becomes semi- 
unconscious ofthe tones, and just here is the great draw¬ 
back of high technique, that the labor to attain finish of 
mechanism dulls the hearing and the alertness of the 
imagination. 

It must have often struck withj surprise the mind of 
every reflective musician that the very groups and figures 
which sound so odious in the technical routine and 
rattle like dry pods in the technique book, are the com¬ 
ponent elements of noble passages in grea t son atas and 
concertos. ' . . 

The cause of this is another deep-seated principle of 
our nature, the need for change, and the limited power 
of sustained effort of any kina. Nothing is more mar¬ 
velous in Beethoven than his strength of mental endur¬ 
ance manifested in his composing for twenty-four hours 
without food or sleep. The opposite extreme is illus 
trated in those milk-loving infants of the musical world 
who cry out that more than one movement of a symphony 
at a time is too much. If the story told of Tausig is 
true, that he practiced one day eight hours on the famous 
passage of reiterated octaves in the A flat Polonaise of 
Chopin, then either he must have had an anaesthetic 
administered to his musical faculty, or else he was doing 
effective penance for his sins. - The fact in the premises 
is this, we need in our days of storm and dissonance to 
guard as with the jealousy of religious bigotry the sacred 
sensitiveness of the ear. 

- The testimonial lately given Mr. Virgil, by von Billow, 
although it touches with a humorouaJight upon the pro¬ 
verbial annoyance of the neighbor where the piano 
student resides, undoubtedly contains a kernel.of sincere 
wisdom, for the same unsurpassed authority said recently 
that what troubles the majority of pianists is that they do 
not hear themselves. No one can realize how difficult 
is the act of hearing one’s self till he compares with 
scientific exactness his impressions with those of a candid 
listener. A performance upon the pianoforte consists of 
three things radically distinct from each other, first an 
intellectual series of mathematical ideas; second, a com-, 
plex, and necessarily exquisitely-adjusted set of mus¬ 
cular acts ; and third, of a reflex emotional experience 
which reacts on the other two to impart life and the 
magnetism of artistic meaning. - 

The very best study separates these i Jm each other, 

1 each from the other two; but by the usual method all are 
mixed in a general vague clangor, out of which nothing 
emerges more than half clarified. By the use of the 
Practice Clavier the intellectual and mechanical can be 
perfectly separated-from the rest. My belief is • that if 
the sound were absent, the' very effort of mind 4hus 
i icessitt , d powerfully rarthei clearness of c inception, 
both’as to the music and the mechanism requisite to its 


expression, while the habit being once formed of study¬ 
ing music like Latin or Algebra, no earnest student 
would really enjoy the other confused method. The 
fact is, that I do four-fifths of my own practice at the 
silent serviceable keyboard of the Clavier, and the results 
are almost magical when I come to play, for the music 
seems to spring up spontaneously, as fresh and fair as 
Aphrodite from the ocean, and I experience a degree 
oi ecstatic delight in reproducing the tones, which must 
be somewhat like that of the composer in the hour of 
creation. 

What ails much of the so-called piano-playing is that 
nothing in it is absolutely well defined or ideally right. 
Here is a mechanical aid to musical thinking, the value, 
or better say values, of which cannot easily be estimated 
at their just rate. A friend of mine who has a large con¬ 
servatory bought five Claviers. I asked him after a year- 
how it worked. He said, “It is a good thing when I 
can get the students to use it.” There was a fatal ad¬ 
mission ; his students had not the nerve to really practice, 
and I can guess what the playing was like without hear¬ 
ing it. A great deal too much time is consumed in 
so-called practice, and something which will act on'our 
diffused rays of thought like a lens is of priceless value. 
I have not merely tested the Clavier on myself, but on 
my students, and in especial one whom, being a resident 
for the time in my house, I could closely watch. His 
progress was so conspicuous that it was the subject of 
envying comment on all sides among the students, yet, 
by actual table of account kept, he had practiced less 
than Bixty per cent.' as much as others. 

I am fully persuaded that three hourB upon the 
Practice Clavier will equal four or five at the sounding 
keyboard as to muscular development, while the saving 
to the finer and more spiritual elements of music, and its 
defensive value against the tiny weariness and disgusts 
which eat away, like gnawing insects, the tender tissues of 
vital feeling, is simply incalculable. For my part, I 
intend to use the Clavier myself, and to urge it npon my 
students both for rental and for purchase. 


TALENT—PIANISTIO TALENT. 


Talent implies a peculiar aptitude for a special em¬ 
ployment; hence pianistic talent implies a peculiar apti¬ 
tude for that particular branch of musical art. Talent 
depends more on special training and untiring diligence 
than on intuitive force; for intuitive force is genius. 
Musical talent may and may not imply pianistic talent; 
but, taken separately, the former is of a higher order 
than the latter. A pianist may be a great specialist 
without being much of a musician, but to be a truly 
great artist he should be an accomplished musician also. 
The peculiar aptitude which constitutes pianistic talent 
consists in the command of certain o rgans and faculties 
pertaining to music in general and to the pianoforte in 
particular, such as a musical ear, and memory, etc., but 
more especially in the gift of fine, delicate touch, which 
I may call inborn touch . . . Talent, being a gift, is not 
to be acquired by any effort of mind, nor can the great¬ 
est perseverance compensate for the want of it. At the 
same time, without going so far as Buffon, and assert¬ 
ing that “ Patience is Genius,” it maybe conceded that 
perseverance *will lead further than talent, if talent be 
indolent. Talent either exists, oritdoes not; it rarely 
slumbers, and if it does not manifest itself when appealed 
to, it will never awaken.— Christiani. 


Beethovemrose so far above his fellow-men that he 
saw-seas and countries, yes, suns, and stars, which we 
cannot yet behold. The feelings and aspiratk ns of gen¬ 
erations were foreshadowed in 1 h a-music, and it is in a 
great measure yet the “ music of the future” to millions 
of intelligent beings. Like the eagle on the mountain; 
top he saw the rising sun, while in the valley beneath all; 
was yet darkness.— Mere. 

TTT ANTED.—A Graduate of the New England Con- 
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tablished house in a large city. None but those having 
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^ - ' Music House, 

Care of Etude Office,' Philadelphia. 











TOUCH AND TECHNIC. ” — Conclusion. 


and the three important conditions, together with con¬ 
text. ■■■■■■■'■. 

As used by the author the scheme laid out for a 
day’s practice is something like the following, viz: 

Begin by playing exercise No. 1, from four to six times 
through in uninterrupted succession and in exact time. 
Following this, apply-the same treatment to Nos. 2, 4, 
and 6. The rate of speed is the same in Nos. 1 and 2, 
—with a slight increase in No. 4,—and a still greater 
increase in No. 6. Next in order, practice Nos. 8 and 
10, playing each one of them.ten or twelve times in 
succession. Keep strict time and observe the accents. 
After this No. 12, which requires three times up and 
down a compass of nine degrees of the staff in order to 
complete the full rhythmic form, may be played four 
times or more, as the player is inclined! * Finally 
devote some time to the velocity forms, JsTos. 17, 19, 
and 21. Each group must be repeated many times in 
succession. Be careful to give the Bests their full time 
value. This completes the Two-finger practice, and 

*It is desirable that many more repetitions should be made than here 
directed, and if proper force and speed are applied to these fast forms a 
few times through, the exercise will bring on a feeling of fatigue in the 
forearm, near to, or under the wrist. Those who give way to this feeling, 
by ceasing to play in order to rest, throw away an opportunity which should 
by no means be neglected. It should be the aim of the player to bring on 
this feeling of fatigue for the very purpose of resting the muscles and 
recovering from the tired feeling while yet continuing to play, for this is 
the only effective way in which the power of endurance can be folly devel¬ 
oped. In accomplishing this, care must be taken not to go to the other 
extreme, and cause injury by overstraining the muscles, but while persist¬ 
ing in the effort to “push on” notwithstanding the feeling of fatigue, the 
tired muscles may be favored by decreasing the force employed as well as 
the speed, and by'“taking it easy” so to speak ;=by playing with a 
certain indolence and inactivity until the strength begins to return, when a 
more vigorous muscular action should be resumed. If, during the course 
of the exercise the muscles are allowed to tire themselves in this way, two 
or three times, and the recovery is made as described, a decided increase in 
the power of endurance will result. The operation of this law of practice 
is too important to be overlooked. 


the rest of the time set apart for study may be devoted 
to scales, arpeggios and the practice of pieces. The* 
time given to the practice of the Two-finger exercise as 
here outlined will be from forty-five minutes to one 
houf. 

The next day’s practice may be as follows, viz : Nos. 
1,3,5,7, 9,11,13,18,20, and 22; thus using the second 
rhythm throughout, with the exception of No. 1. 

Practice on the third day might include Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 10, 19, 20, 21, and 22. These will serve for ex¬ 
amples of the way in which various combinations may 
be made. 

Occasionally the diatonic scale form may be discon¬ 
tinued for a while, and some other form substituted, 
such as, for instance, the chromatic scale form;—-the 
diatonic thirds or broken thirds;—or the black-key 
form. In thi s case, the same general order of succession 
must be observed. But after a short interval, the 
return is always made to the single-toned -diatonic form, 
that being the regular stand-by and the most effective 
in ordinary use. 

Kelation of these Exercises to the Technic of 

Phrasing. 

The attentive student will presently observe that,the 
different touches comprised in these exercises afford the 
technical resources necessary for artistic phrasing. It 
is literally true that they furnish precisely the train¬ 
ing of hand and finger in the different manners of 
attacking, sustaining and finishing tones, in order to 
effectively phrase all kinds of artistic music. In fact 
they fully accomplish this ^vital and indispensable-pa^t 
of pianoforte training. It is for this reason, mainly, 
that their daily practice can never be dispensed with for 
any considerable time. • 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 

Foe several months we have been at work on a com¬ 
pilation of four-hand music. It will be called the School 
of Four-hand Playing. The work will be in three or 
four volumes, arranged in a progressive order, from the 
Very sim plest p ieces to those of moderate difficulty v The 
first hook will contain pieces and exercises written on 
five notes in the part played by the pupil. The utmost 
care is being taken with this important work. Every 
author who has written* four-hand music is being 
searched. Only the best of every composer will be rep¬ 
resented. There is no work of this description now to 
be had. We have numerous volumes of four-hand music, 
but none such as we are preparing. There is room for 
attractive and instructive duetts of a high order in the 
teacher’s work. We are ready to book advance orders 
for Volume I of this new work. The retail price of each 
will be about $1.50 per volume, and will contain from 30 
to 50 pages in sheet form. Those sending in orders now, 
with cash, will be .booked at 25 cents each, postpaid. 
We make this offer, knowing that the work will become 
standard if once used, and take this means of introduc¬ 
ing it. 

Our Sonatina Album has found favor with the profes¬ 
sion at large. It is extensively used all over the country, 
It is a neat volume pf attractive pieces for teaching, 
arranged in progressive order. For price and contents 
Bee advertisement in this issue. 

The Holiday issue of The Etude will be an unusually 


attractive number. We expect to make it the finest.ever 
issued. There are many of our subscribers who might 
desire to assist in increasing the subscription list; to 
such we offer to send a bundle of sample copies for free 
distribution. Our deductions for clubs are quite liberal: 
for every four subscriptions at frill rate, we give one free 
subscription. Almost every teacher now on the list, or 
renewing, could send four new names,and thus procure his 
or her own subscription free, and at the same time bene¬ 
fit the four others by placing in their hands a journal that 
is free from clap-trap, and vitiating influences, that is 
elevating and stimulating. The Holidayjssue is a good 
one to begin with. It will be complete in itself. The 
subscription can begin with any back- number desired. 


TESTIMONIAtS-.- 

Atlanta, Ga., October 4th, 1889. 
Mr, Theo. Presser:— 

Dear . Sir: I thankfully acknowledge receipt of 
Mason’s “Touch and Technic.” Whoever had the. 
privilege of hearing Meister Mason play.g»d saw him 
coaxing the moBt enchanting sounds drSma piano by 
tenderly caressing its keys—whoever beheld the inex¬ 
haustible wealth of different colorings in this master’s 
playing—-cannot but heartily welcome a book in which 
he seems to have revealed the wonderful secret of his 
touch.* , . 

The thinking student cannot dispense with the book,, 
nor can the thinking teacher—and, least of all, yours 
truly, ; ' Constantin Sternberg. 


Steinway Hall, October 4th, 1889. 
Dear Mr. Mason:— 

Permit me to express to you the pleasure I have found 
in a careful examination of your monograph upon 
“ Touch and Technic,” with its accompanying exercises. 
It is surely another of the true pearls with which from 
time to time you have permanently enriched the store of 
technical material available, for earnest students and 
teachers of the pianoforte. 

When I recall how Tausig taught your Exercise No. 6, 
the stupefying effect upon my nerves of the huradram 
chromatic succession of tones up and down the clavier, 
and the maddening effect produced by it upon helpless • 
neighbors, it is impossible not to envy the lot of the 
rising generation, now destined to be brought up on your 
varied and interesting forms of the indispensable exer¬ 
cise. Believe me, faithfully yours, 

Albert Ross Parsons. 

Mr. Theo. Presser :— . , ; . ddVd 

Acknowledging the receipt of your latest publication, 
“Musical Mosaics,” by W. F, Gates, I heartily avail 
myself of this opportunity to congratulate you upon the 
publication of said work. . . 

Having perused it cursorily, I' can only call it, with the 
compiler s own words, “ a. jewel casket,’’, containing 
truly musical gems—a musical library in itself. . The 
quotations are well chosen. With bee-like diligence, and 
profound knowledge has the compiler collected and ar- 
ranged the valuable excerpts.,. The indexes of authors 
and subjects are an addition of no little value. The ex- 
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tenor of the book folly corresponds to its rich contents. 
It is superfluous to say that it will give me the greatest 
pleasure to recommend this work, as well as yonr“ Touch 
and Technic,” to my scholars and friends. 

With best wishes for your success in all your noble 
undertakings, I remain yours, very respectfully, 

P. Raphael Fuhr, o.s.f. . 

Si. Francis. Solanus College , 

Quincy, III., Oct. 21st, 1889. 

Dr. Mason’s 1 ‘ Touch and Technic ’’ is received. Like 
all that this gifted musician does, it is of the greatest 
artistic and practical value to the profession. I am con¬ 
fident that it will meet with general approval. I shall 
not fail to recommend and use it. 

Wilson G. Smith. 

Mb. J. H. Howe:— 

Dear Sir: —It gives me pleasure to say that I have 
examined your Pianoforte Instructor and believe it to be 
an excellent work. 

While it is progressive and clear, its brevity should 
make it a favorite. Very sincerely your colleague. . 

Carl V. Laohmund. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 16th, 1889. . 

Steinway Hall, New York, Oct. 7th, 1889. 
Jas. H. Howe:— 

Dear Sir: —Accept my thanks for the-copy of your 
Pianoforte Instructor, which was duly received, I read 
it thoroughly with much interest, noting many excellent 
points, among the chief of which are its conciseness and 
concentration. The pupil who masters its pages will 
assuredly have laid an excellent foundation for all future 
advancement. Wishing you deserved success in your 
earnest efforts to raise the standard of pianoforte instruc¬ 
tion, I am very truly yours, Albert Boss Parsons. 

The copy of “Musical Mosaics” received and care- 
folly looked through. It contains valuable information 
which should be added to the library of every student 
seeking knowledge. Yours truly, G. W. Bryant. 

712 Taylor St., San Francisco, Oct. 14th, 1889. 

Fear Mr. Dresser: —Mason’s “Touch and Technic” 
duly received. I have known Mason’s system of Tech¬ 
nics for some years, and am glad to see the 2-finger ex¬ 
ercises published in this form. They are the best means 
I know of developing and maintaining a discriminative 
and flexible touch, and every one whoplays or wishes to 
play the piano should have them. Especially would I 
impress their value upon teachers of foreign training, 
who are liable to neglect works of American authorship. 

I should add that the printing and general “ get up ” 
of the work do great credit to you, as the publisher. I 
would like to see the remainder of Mason’s Technics 
brought out in similar style. Yours truly, 

B. H. Hammond. 


to light in their practice harmonic ideas which had been 
at best but dimly discussed previously to the advent of 
the Romantic epoch. We believe, too, that these 'ideas 
are genuine, discoveries of natural harmonic relations, 
which are just as valid as those which formed the staple 
of musical construction in the classical epochs. We 
believe that the harmonic practice of the Romantic epoch 
is just as worthy of consideration as that of Bach or 
Beethoven, or any of the classical composers who form 
the sole authorities of conservative musicians and theo¬ 
rists. We believe that any modern text-book which 
ignores modern practice is a half-century behind the age. 
A few of us believe, too, that the theories and practice of 
such writers as Dr. Hugo Riemann and Prof. Arthur von 
Oettingen constitute a real reformation in the method of 
presentation of the elementary facts of harmony as well 
as a most valuable addition to the stock of harmonic 
ideas. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that alL the facts of 
modern harmonic relations can be acquired later on the 
basis of such teaching as that of Mr. Brockhoven. 
Whether his method of presentation be the best one or 
not, it is lucid and- thorough as far as it goes; and lucid¬ 
ity and thoroughness are great merits in any text-book. 
Moreover, the principles of chord connection, of four- 
part writing and of the proper treatment of discords 
remain always the same- These take up a large part of 
the book and are admirably presented. 

There is, in fact, very little fault to be found with Mr. 
Brockhoven’8 work, looking at it from his own chosen 
point of view. One or two small matters may be open 
to criticism; for example, his substitution of the word 
“ parallel ” for “similar” in its application to the 
direction of thepaotion of voices (§ 37). Two parts go 
in similar motion when both move up or down. They 
go in parallel motion, properly speaking, only when 
they go not only in the same direction but proceed by 
similar intervals. Thus: two voices may move in 
parallel thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths or octaves; but if 
they move in the same direction a third and then a fifth 
or some other interval, the motion is similar but not 
parallel. 

Exception may also be taken to the absolute prohibi¬ 
tion of consecutive fifths where a perfect fifth follows a 
diminished one, "in case of resolution of the second 
inversion of a dominant seventh into. the first inversion 
of the tonic (§ 129). • Examples of such parallel fifths 
are to be found in the best classical authors, and often 
sound much better than if they were avoided. 

J. C. Fillmore. 


EDUCATION; 


A systematic education in the childhood of a musician 
presents the greatest advantage. It may also be taken 
for granted that the moral and mental education of the 
young composer is not less important than are his mu¬ 
sical studies. Nay, his moral training is even of higher 
importance, since one may be a good musician, but must 
bp a good man. Moreover, he is sure to become a better 
musician if he possesses an acute discernment of right 
and wrong, with love for the former and dislike to the 
latter. As regards his mental education, it is more im¬ 
portant for him to know how to think than what to 
think. A clear discernment is preferable to much in¬ 
formation ; at any rate, it is better to know but little 
and to understand that little Clearly, than to know a 
great deal confusedly. There can be no doubt that a 
classical education is of great .advantage to the musician, 
not only on account of the refining influence which a 
familiarity with classical literature exercises upon the 
artistic mind, but also on account of the languages. * * 
Talented musicians sometimes appear rather deficient jji 
their mental cultivation. The enthusiasm with which- 
they pursue their musical studies is apt to cause them to 
neglect other studies.— Engel. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


same. 


TECHNIQUE. 


A System of Harmony fob Teacher and Pupil, with 
Copious Examples, Questions and Index. By John 
A. Brockhoven, Teacher of Harmony and Composi¬ 
tion at the College of Music of Cincinnati. London 
and New York, Novello, Ewer & Co. 

In reviewing this new work, the author’s standpoint 
must be conceded. That standpoint is the one currently- 
recognized' as orthodox; that is to say, it starts out with 
the fundamental conception that the harmonic contents 
of a key consist of seven triads built up on the seven 
tones oi the major or minor scale, and include major, 
minor, diminished and augmented triads. The book is 
based on Richter’s Manual of Harmony, and is a very 
considerable improvement on that excellent work in the 
original, as regards clearness and fullness of statement 
ana of detailed explanation, especially, in the part which 
relates to modulation. Much more iB it an improvement 
on the somewhat clumsy translations of Richter’s book 
published in this country. Those 'who are content with 
the doctrine of Richter_cannot do better than use this 
work as a text-book. It does not go beyond its model 
in ursuit of the developments of harmony as exempli¬ 
fied in the greatest masters since Beethoven, and., it 
totally ignores the modern theories which have grown 
out of the pregnant ideas of that greatest of Richter’s 
contemporaries, Dr. Moritz Hauptman. It deals with 
its subject as that subject was understood and taught by 
its recognized masters half a century ago; but it deals 
with it in a thoroughly practical, lucid and effective way. 
It is admirably calculated to indoctrinate pupils with the 
iduns of harmony which alone were regarded as valid by 
such men as Richter. It is thoroughly to be respected 
from an intellectual and musical standpoint, and will 
make musicians ; presuming, always, that its standpoint 
is conceded, and that the pupil’B ideas of musicianship 
are to leave out Wagner and Liszt and the whole modern 
drift of harmonic speculation. 

It goes without saying that some of us are not content 
to ignore all this gre&t domain of modern thought and pf 
modern harmonic achievement. We believe that the 
great writers of the Modern Romantic School, from- 
1880 on, especially Wagner and Liszt, brought, clearly 


Technique is in a certain sense the opposite of aesthet¬ 
ics; inasmuch, as aesthetics have to do with the percep¬ 
tions of a work of art, and technique with the embodi¬ 
ment of it. Pianistic technique implies, in its widest 
sense, a faultless mastery of every mechanical difficulty 
in the required tempo, and without any perceptible ef¬ 
fort. It supposes correct fingering, and it requires a pre¬ 
cise touch with appropriate degrees of strength and gra¬ 
dations of strength. Therefore, technique comprises 
more than mechanism ; mechanism is merely .the manual 
part of technique, not requiring any directing thought; 
technique, however, requires thought; for example, as 
to fingering* which precedes mechanism; as to tempo, 
which governs mechanism; as to force, which qualifies 
mechanism ; as to touch, which ennobles mechanism 
Mechanism is, therefore, within technique and forms the 
mechanical element of it, as beauty of touch forms the 
artistic element. Mechanism ends where thought is 
added to it. Technique begins where mechanism has 
already attained a certain grade of perfection. 

Technique should not seek to shine by itself, and least 
of all give the impression of being the performer’s strong 
est point. It is not so much a question of playing a 
great many notes with great velocity in a given degree 
of strength, as to play every note clearly and in the spirit 
of the composition. Technique, being mechanical rather 
than artistic, does not of itself make the artist, and giv¬ 
ing evidence of persevering labor rather than of. talent, 
ranks , aesthetically speaking, lowest among pianistic at¬ 
tainments, although it is really the most brilliant of them 
and absolutely indispensable. But when technique, 
already faultless, is qualified by refinement and poetry in 
touch and taste, it ceases to be simply mechanical and 
becomes artistic.— Christiani. 


Time (tempo) should not be driven or checked tyranni 
cally like the strokes of a trip hammer, but Bhonld be to 
music as the pulse beat of the human heart. There is no 
slow tempo in which passages do not occur that require 
a hastening movement in order to relieve the feelings of 
the dragging motion. Likewise there is no presto which, 
oh the contrary, does not call in many places for a peace¬ 
ful style of performance, in order not to be deprived of 
the means of giving it the proper expression. Besides 
this, both the hastening ana the holding back must never 
be racking, jarring, or overpowering to the feeling, but 
always occur by periods and phrases.— Weber. 


Questions an3 ^nswei[s. 


Ques.—P lease answer the following questions in The 
Etude, if not too much trouble :— 

. 1. How many notes in the trills for the left-hand are 
played in Variation II, 7th and 8th measures of Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith”? 

2. What is the meaning of una eorda, tre corde, etc.? 
Do they mean with or'in place of or time of first count ? 

Ans. 1.—Get the Von Biilow edition, which has this 
trill and all other ornamentations written out. 

2. Una corda (one string) means to use the soft 
pedal. Tre corde (three strings) means to release the 
See any dictionary of music. 

Ques. —Please give the proper pronunciation of Rei- 
necke and of Saint-Saens ? A. B. 

Ans.— Ry'-neck-eh; but of the latter it is impdssible 
to give a phonetic spelling. E. V. 

Ques. —After having successfolly gone through the. 
following studies, what would you advise me to use 
further? Czerny’s op. 299 and 470 (?), Loeschhom’s 
op. 66, Cramer’s studies (Biilow), Moscheles’s op. 70, 
Heller’s op. 16, Eullak’s Octave studies (7), dementi’s 
Gradus ad Pamassum , Chopin’s op. 10 and 25. 

C. G. 

Ans.— Liszt’s Grandes Etudes Transcendantes, Con¬ 
cert Studies by Th. Dohler, Rubinstein’s Studies, Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues. IL-Y. . 

• Ques. —I have Btudied harmony a little, and I do hot 
understand what is meant by approaching and leaving a 
chord. For instance, in Palmer’s Theory of Music 
occurs the question: “ What is the smoothest way of 
approaching and leaving the chord of the super-tonic ? ” 
The answer is: “Approach it from the sub-dominant 
and leave it through the second in version "ofthetonic.’’ 
How is this done ? What does it mean ? Miss D. C. 

Ans.—A correct paraphrase of the foregoing would 
be: What chords may best precede and follow the 
chords of the super-tonic ? The sub-dominant Chord 
may precede it and the second inversion of the tonic 
triad may follow it. * E. Y. 

Ques.—I noticed in a former number of The Etude 
that in Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s Serenade, the 
accompaniment, which is written on both staves, should- 
be played with the left hand, giving as a reason the rest. 

I am unable to see anything but an eighth rest, and if the 
following notes were for the left hand, why were they 
not written like the following measures? And another, 
and to my mind a better reason—if they were so. in¬ 
tended, why do such players as Josefly use the right; 
hand here? L. R. 1 

Ans. —The only edition of Schubert’s Stdndchen, 
Liszt’s transcription, that we have at hand is published;] 
by A. P. Schmidt & Go., and in this there is no possibiM 
ity of mistaking the transcriber’s intentions as to notes! 
for-the right hand and the left. This arrangement tends; : 
to bring out more clearly the original melody,; though 
concert players not infrequently execute otherwise than y 
printed, jaerely to suit their own convenience or caprice. 1 


lu a composition which is full of-merit, a critipf shd^d ? 
point out the faults ; in another which is foil of ftnlte,! . 
he should look for the redeeming featmea.—Fatgttowas, 
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OHOPIFS METHOD OP TEACHING. 


In writing of Chopin’s methods of teaching, Niecks 
quotes George Mathias, late of the Paris Conservatory, 

and a pupil of Chopin, as follows :— _ . 

‘‘As to Chopin’s method of teaching, it was abso¬ 
lutely of the old legato school, of the school of Clement! 
and Cramer. Of course, he enriched it by a great vari¬ 
ety of touch ; he obtained a wonderful variety of tone 
and nuance* of tone. In passing, I may tell you that he 
had an extraordinary vigor, but only by flashes.” 

Jean Kleczynski writes in a very detailed manner of 
Chopin’8 first preparation of the hand. 

With him the normal position of the hand was not 
above the keys c, d, e, f, g (the five white keys), but 
that above the keys e,f-sharp, g-sharp, a-sharp, b (above 
two white beys and three black keys, the latter lying be¬ 
tween the former). The hand had to be~ thrown lightly 
on the keyboard so as to rest on these keys, .the object of 
this being to secure for it not only an advantageous, but 
also a graceful position. 

“Chopin” (Mrs. Dubois, a pupil, informed Niecks) 
“ made Ms pupils begin with the b-major scale very 
slowly, without stiffness. Suppleness was his great ob¬ 
ject. He repeated without ceasing during the lesson, 

* Easily, easily S' Stiffness exasperated him.” 

, Kleczynski relates that once when a pupil was play¬ 
ing for Chopin somewhat carelessly, he jumped from his 
chair and exclaimed / 

“ What is that ? Has a dog been barking ? ” 

This shows that the great pianist must have had nerves 
like most teachers of the piano, but Niecks doubts the 
stories about his smashing furniture when in one of his 
rages 


iopin forbade his pupils from practicing more than 
three hours.a day. 

Carl Mikuli we must again quote for the light he sheds 
on this subject of Chopin’s teaching:— 

“ Chopin, treated very thoroughly the different kinds 
of touch, especially the full-toned legato (although Ka- 
rasowski asserts that he first insisted on all the scales 
being played staccato). 

“As gymnastic helps, he recommended the bending 
inward and outward of the wrist, the repeated touch 
from the wrist, the extending of the fingers, but all 
this with the earnest warning against over-fatigue. * He 
made his pupils play the scales with a full tone as con-" 
nectedly as possible, very slowly, and only gradually ad¬ 
vancing to a quick tempo, and with metronomic even¬ 
ness. 

“ The passing of the thumb under the other fingers, 
and the passing of the latter over the former, was to be 
facilitated by a corresponding turning inward of the 
hand. 

“ The scales, with many black keys (B, F-sharp, and 
D-flat), were first studied, and last, as the most difficult, 
C-major. In the same sequence, he took up dementi’s 
‘ Preludes et Exercises,’ a Work which, for its utility, he 
esteemed very highly. 

“According to Chopin, the evenness of the scales 
(also of the arpeggios) not merely depended on the ut¬ 
most equal strengthening of all fingers by means of five- 
finger exercises, and on a' thumb entirely free at the 
passing under and over, but rather on a lateral move¬ 
ment (with the elbow hanging quite down and always 
easy) of the hand, not by jerks, but continuously and 
evenly flowing, which he tried to illustrate by the glis- 
sando over the keyboard. 

“ Of studies he gave, after this, a selection of Cra¬ 
mer’s Etudes, dementi’s ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,’ Mos- 
cheles’ style studies for the higher development (which 
were very sympathetic to him) and J. S. Bach’s suiteB, 
and some fugues from ‘ Das wohltemperirte Clavier.’ 

“ In a certain way Field’s and his own nocturnes num¬ 
bered likewise with'the studies, for in them the pupil 
was—partly by the apprehension of his explanations, 
partly by observation and imitation (he. played them to 
the pupil uhweariedlyj—to learn to know, love, and ex 
ecutethe beautiful, smooth vocal tone and the legato. 

“ With double notes and chords he demanded, most 
strictly, simultaneous striking; .breaking-only allowed 
when it was indicated by the composer himself; shakes, 
which he generally began with the auxiliary note, had 
not so much to be played quick as with great evenness, 
the conclusion of the shake quietly and' without precipi 
tation. .. 

“ For the turn and the appogiatura he recommended 
the great Italian singers as models. Although he made 
his pupils play octaves from the wrist, they must not 
thereby lose in fullness of tone.” 

This long contract i s in itself a lesson. 

Chopin revolutionized all methods of fingering, using 
without hesitation the thumb on the black keys, passing 
it even under the little finger, and taking with one and 
the same finger two consecutive keys, gliding down with- 
ont the least interruption. He also passed over each 
other after the longer fingers, and his fingering of chro¬ 
matic thirds is most nniqne. 

Chopin it was, and mot Liszt, who was the path- 
breaker in the technical world of the piano. He ad 
vised all of his pupils to sing, and in declamation and 


interpretation in general he gave his pupils invaluable 
hints. In dynamical shading he was exceedingly par¬ 
ticular about a gradual increase and decrease, and all 
exaggeration in accentuation was distasteful to him. 

His teaching repertory was made up of concertos and 
sonatas of Clementi, Mozart, Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, 
Dassett, Field, Hummel, Ries (whose beautiful, pol¬ 
ished concerto, C-sharp minor, is neglected), Beethoven, 
Weber, Moscheles, Hiller and Schubert. Of Liszt, no 
more than the tarantella (Rossini) and the selection from 
Lucia ; ” of Schumann, nothing. 

Thus Chopin as a teacher,' ■ • 

Chopin gave his last concert in Paris at Pleyel’s piano 
rooms, February 16th, 1848, and Nieeksgives a copy of 
the original programme. A Mozart trio was performed by 
Chopin. Alar a and Francfaomme and Roger, the tenor, 
sang some solos, as did a Miss Antonia Molina di Mundi 
(a niece of Pauline Viardtit’s). - Otto Goldschmidt, who 
was present at this concert, spoke of it as follows :— 

“ He (Chopin) was extremely weak, but still his play¬ 
ing—by reason of that remarkable quality which he pos¬ 
sessed of graduation of touch—betrayed none of the im¬ 
press of weakness which some attributed to piano play¬ 
ing, or softness of touch, and he possessed in a greater 
degree than any other pianist, the faculty of passing up¬ 
ward from piano through all gradations of tone.”— .Ex¬ 
change. 

THE BID WELL POCKET HAND EXEEOISEE. 


Contrivances for aiding in development of piano tech¬ 
nic are multiplying rapidly. The latest is by C. H. Bid- 
well, 146 W. 61st Street, New York City. The inventor, 
in a recent letter to The Etude, describes the instrument 
as follows:— 

“It is very simple, small and neat; it weighs but 
two ounces, can be carried in the pocket, and will give 
a direct exercise for every movement that the hand or 
finger is capable of, and with any desired resistance. 

“ The resistance is obtained by the stretching of small 
rubber bands of various sizes, and which allow of any 
desired rapidity of movement, there being no momentum 
to be overcome each time the direction of the movement 
is changed, and it is this elasticity and rapidity of move¬ 
ment which a pianist needs', more ihan the mere strength 
of muscle which comes from slow and heavy exercise. 

“ The object of the ‘ exercise’ is to prepare the hands 
for the keyboard, thus making the pianoforte work more 
effective, saving mueh time to the student and insuring 
to him a rapid and even development of the hands.” 



OONCJEET EE0GEAMMES. 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. T. M. 
Austin, Mus. Director. 

Sonate Op. 81, Beethoven; Cavatina, “Sorgete,” Caba- 
letta,“‘Dace di tanti eroi,” Rossini; Scherzo, Op. 41, 
Mason ; Cascade du Chandron, Bendel; Tocatelle, Op. 
26,Dupont ; Air Varie, Dancla; “Fond Heart, Farewell,” 
Temple; “ There is a Green Hill Far Away,” Gounod; 
Polonaise in A flat, Op. 68, Chopin. 

School of Piano and Song, Madison, Wis. 

Solfeggietto, C.. P. E. Bach; Adagio (B minor), 
Menuetto (Sonata in B flat), Mozart; “Me Yoila Seule,” 
from “Les Pecheurs de Perles,” Bizet; Nocturne, Op. 
69, No. 2, Rubinstein; Poetieche Tonbilder, Op. 8, No. 
8, Grieg; Lied der Sehnsucht, Op. 22, No. 2, Nicode; 
Novelozza, Godard ; “Le Reve du Prisionnier,” Rubin¬ 
stein; “L’ Amour,” Godard; Consolation (D flat), 
Liszt; Ballade, Op- 7, No. 1, Rheinberger; Nocturne, 
Op. 17, Brassin ; “ Pourquoi dans les grands bois,” from 
“Lakme,” Delibes; “ On the Bay,” Robert Goldbeck: 
La Belle Americane, Karl Merz; “ O vidste du bare,’ 
Kjerulf; “ God Morgen,” Grieg. 

Quincy, III ., Consematory of Music, H. Bretherick, 
Director. 

“Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12,” Liszt; “A Royal 
Princess,” Christina Rosetti; “Adagio, (9th Concerto),” 
Spohr; “Wooing,” Strelezbi; “Magic Fire Scene,” 
BraBsin-Wagner; “To-Morrow at Ten,” Nora Perry; 
“ Cavatina, ’ C. Bohm ; “ Tarantella,” Raff; “Spring 
Song,” 0. Weil; Danse Macabre,” Saint Saens (two 
pianos). 

Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Boyle, Ottawa, Kansas. 

“Polonaise,” Kirchner (two pianos); “Lights Far 
Out at Sea,” Gatty; “Gavotte,” Denner; “Cradle 
Song,” Barilli; “Time and Tide,” Rodney; “Noc¬ 
turne,” Chopin; “Russian Danse,” Dennee; “Last 
Night,” Kjerulf; “Aline,” Ascher (Yariations) ; “Glad 
Days of Youth,” Meyer-Helmund; “Valse,” Mosz- 
kowski; “Serenade,” Lowe (two pianos). 

Perna M. Whitney and Pupils, Osage, Iowa. 

“The Merry Ocean Barcarolle,” Latonr; “Melody 
Op. 61, No. 12,” Loesehhorn ; “ The Village Band,” 
Meyer; Serenata Op. 16, No. 1,” Moszkowski: “Shep¬ 
herds’ Bells,” Paul; “Sounds from the Chapel,”-; 

“Mazurka,” Meyer; “March Op. 160, No. 6,” Giese; 
“Sonatina in G, Op. 20, No. 2,” (Allegro Adagio, 
Allegro Scherzando), Kuhlan ; “ Beauties of Paradise,” 
Streabbog; “Scherzo from A flat Sonata,” L. von 
Beethoven. 

Whitworth (Miss), Conservatory of Music , 

Wm. Hennings , Director. 

Dnet for violin and piano, “ Andante du deuxieme 
Trio,” Fesca; Aria from “ La Favorita,” O mio Fern¬ 
ando, Donizetti: “ Grand Walse in A flat,” Chopin; 
Song, “The Resurrection,” Shelley ; Piano solo, “Mel¬ 
ody in F,” Rubinstein ; “ Chanson Slave,” Schulhoff; 
Two Songs, “Good Morning,” Grieg, “Spanish Folk¬ 
song;” Violin solo, “6me Air Yarie, Op 12,” De 
Beriot; Aria from “ Czar and Zimmerman,” “ Sonst 
spielt ich mit Scepter,” Lortzing; “Spring Flowers,” 
Reineeke (Viblin Obligato); “ Cachoucha Caprice,” 
Raff. 

Pupils of Mrs. Roie Adams Crumbine, Lebanon , Pa. 

Overture, “ Barbier de Sevilla,” Rossini (six hands) ; 
“Bourrhe,” Bach; “Sonata, Op.'13, (last movement), 
Beethoven ; “ Deutsche Tanz,” Schubert (four hands); 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel-.Czerney (six hands), 
“Andante, con moto Ans der C Dnr Symphonie,” 
Schubert; “Valse,” Henselt, “ William Tell Overture,” 
Rossini (four hands). 


The accompanying illustration will further aid in form¬ 
ing an idea of the contrivance. It will no doubt serve to 
equalize the strength of the hand so that there will be a 
direct- application of every movement toward the end 
sought for. The exercise that the keyboard affords is not 
direct, but one-,sided. The object of all these mechani 
cal contrivances is to exercise those muscles that the key¬ 
board develops only by long and tedions practice. This 
contrivance commends itself for its simplicity and cheap¬ 
ness. 

Experience has tanght that the united voice of the 
people is almost always just.— Weber. 


The first condition for being an artist is, respect for, 
and acknowledgment of, the great—and submission to 
it; and not the desire to extinguish the great flame in 
order that the small rush light should shine . a little 
brighter, if an artist does not himself feel what is great, 
how can he succeed in making me feel it ?—Felix M§p- 
delsshon-Bartholdy. 

The quality of the true artist is best Bhown in his ren- 
_ering of small pieces, for, in larger works—as in scenic 
painting—the finer details, the deeper toning, the art¬ 
istic touches are either overlooked in, or overshadowed 
by, technical bombast, which covers a multitude of sins. 
There are many public performers who manage to get 
through a difficult composition of Liszt’s, who could not 
play decently a simple nocturne of Field’s, because, para¬ 
doxical though it may seem, snch pieces are too difficult 
for them.— Christiani. 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE QUICK AND SIRE METHOD 


FOR ATTAINING 


E CIENCE demonstrates the fact' that it is impossible to train the hand up to its maximum technical powers by means 
of the keyboard alone, however carefully prepared the technical exercises may be, or by what eminent musician they 
are composed or edited. 

By bringing to bear a thoroughly-scientific system of hand-training, in accordance with true anatomical principles, 


The scope of the hand’s technical dexterity can be enlarged, and its powers as a medium 

of mental expression greatly increased. 


A teacher may use every endeavor to teach a pupil the subtleties of artistic touch : even giving on the piano, practical 
illustrations for the pupil’s imitation; but such 


and the outward, practical expression of such feeling by means of the human hand, presupposes the existence of certain 
physical conditions in the anatomical mechanism whose motion of parts produces such varieties of touch. If such physical 
conditions are wanting, then it is impossible to teach the acquirement of a sensitive touch, without_lakj n g measures to 
bring about the necessary physical conditions for its production. 

Modern scientific investigation has traced and analyzed these physical conditions, and prepared a systematic method 
for their specific development, insuring results which it is impossible to gain at the keyboard., 

Such results gained by hundreds of teachers, both with themselves and their pupils, show that this new method is 
indispensable to all piano players, and its small cost places it within the reach of all teachers and pupils. 


N. B.—Satisfy yourself upon these important facts, by reading a new and 


les, and Ihorefore, unable to 
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.WANTED i A GOOD INSTBTJOTION-BOOK POE 
BEGINNEBS. 


BT W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


All pianoforte instruction has for its object to provide 
the pupil with means of musical enjoyment. The process 
has two sides: The /finer—-the development of the 
pupil’s musical powers; the Outer —that of making the 
arm, hand and fingers subject to musical control. 

In well-regulated playing, the feeling of a player is 
precisely the same as that of a singer while singing. It 
is true that muck elementary introduction in singing 
stops at a point where the technic still holds the singer’s 
main attention ; but this is not a normal condition of a 
singer. The voice is the immediate servant of the will, 
requiring only an impulse to shape the thought into 
words, without the slightest consciousness of the suc¬ 
cessive muscular contractions and oppositions by means 
of which the words are at length formed and spoken. 
This unconscious obedience of the vocal apparatus to 
the will in the matter of shaping an idea, or intention, or 
desire into audible words, is also the normal pattern of its 
action in singing. In this, also, it is only necessary for 
the individual to have a melodic idea in mind in order 
for the voice to bring it- to audible expression. Or, yet 
again, in whistling; boys and girls at work whistle melo¬ 
dies which happen to be running through their heads, 
without the slightest consciousness of the various degrees 
of pucker and pressure necessary for producing the suc¬ 
cessive notes, or for swelling the phrases or diminishing 
them according to the expression of melody. It is this 
unconscious obedience to the inner musical sense that 
is sought to be built up in the arm, hand and fingers by 
practice upon the piano. 

The fundamental defect of nearly all elementary in¬ 
struction, and of all the books for young players that I 
have examined, is that the exercises are adapted solely 
to bringing the fingers into obedience to the eye and not 
the ear. Everything is arranged with reference to play¬ 
ing written passages, studies and pieces, always from 
notes, and generally only until such point of perfection 
is reached as permits the performance to proceed with¬ 
out too much interruption. Nothing is done for the 
inner musical sense. Such prime factors in musical per* 
ception as legato, staccato, accent, measure, rhythm, are 
ignored. I was looking over Urbach’s Instruction Book 
a day or two ago, and in spite of its having been awarded 
a prize by such eminent judges as Reinecke, Th. Kullak, 
and another, I find it in the same rut. For a long way 
all the exercises are in the key of C. It is only after the 
eye has become habituated to the ‘ ‘ natural ’ ’ condition 
of the staff that signatures are introduced. Experience 
shows that better readers are made by introducing sharps 
.and flats immediately, as soon as the staff letters and 
names are half learned. The player then learns to look 
. out for them. 

There is another almost equally serious defect in nearly 
all instruction books. The system of technical develop¬ 
ment is wrong. They all build on the five-finger ex¬ 
ercises and the Plaidy system. That system proceeds 
upon the principle that the simplest possible use of the 
finger is to move it like a hammer upon the knuckle-joint. 
This, however, is not an elementary act of the finger. 
There is no single muscle, nor any set of muscles, adapted 
to move the finger at this joint simply. The flexors fasten 
beyond the first arid second joints of the fingers, respect¬ 
ively, toward the point of the jinger. There are no flex¬ 
ors fastening to the row of phalanges joining the palm of 
the hand, excepting the insignificant “fiddler’s muscles” 
of the palm of the hand, having no part in heavy duty of 
the fingers. Movement at these joints is made through 
an opposition of the extensor muscles, which inhibit the 
joints from moving excepting at this point. The flexors, 
if put in operation slowly, move the' outer joint of the fin¬ 
gers, then the second, then the knuckle-joints, and finally 
Sex the wrist—all by a continued action of the same set 
of muscles^. Now, it is impossible to strengthen the fin¬ 
ger action economically while restricting the action to 
the metacarpal joints. It is this improper combination 
- of restriction with the effort to gain strength, which makes 
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finger training take so long, and in . schools where they 
are very strict to limit the motion to- these particular 
joints, leaves the pupils without any adequate power or 
variety of tone-color. Moreover, the effort to confine 
the motion to these particular joints leads to constriction 
all along the line, and leaves the wrist rigid and unman¬ 
ageable, and the poipts of the fingers devoid of feeling. 
aB we see continually when it is necessary to play a mel¬ 
ody seriously, or to give expression to a sharp, energetic 
touch. 

Modern music, as everybody knows, requires the hands 
to be used in every possible way, and it is a mistake to 
put a growing boy into a straight-jacket and expect him 
to emerge from it a' well-trained gymnast. 

I am aware that pedagogues tell-us that the normal Way 
is to limit children to the five-finger position until the 
fingers are well trained ; then, they say, everything else 
will come of its own accord. Experience contradicts 
this Saying. Nor is there any good reason why the hand 
should be restricted in its first efforts. On the contrary, 
by a free use of all its powers it will gain strength much 
more rapidly, and in the end hold itself in a better posi¬ 
tion while playing. The ancient bugbear about the ne¬ 
cessity of forming the hand is a mistake. The curved 
position of the fingers is the natural position of a strong 
and evenly-developed hand. All that is necessary, be¬ 
sides ,gn occasional caution, reminding the eye of the 
superior elegance of the curved position, is to train the 
hand thoroughly in every part. When this is done, it 
will be found all right. A diligent course of Mason’s 
two-finger exercises, dosed out to the fourth and fifth 
fingers for three months, will do more for the position of 
the hand, not to mention the power and expressiveness 
of the touch, than volumes of five finger exercises con¬ 
tinued through several'quarters. 

In my opinion, the fundamental excellencies in a well- 
taught pupil are a Quick Ear and an Expressive Touch 
immediately answering thereto. 

Hence, I hold that there are two fundamental things to 
do for a young pupil: First, To train the ear to musical 
perception, providing him with all the elementary musi¬ 
cal concepts, such as those of pitch, chords and key; 
rhythmic concepts of measure, rhythm, accent, and ideas 
of tone-quality, as legato, staccato, etc., and especially 
of phrases and periods,-with the progress from a begin¬ 
ning to an end involved in them. Second, and along 
with the other, a complete outfit of touches, ade¬ 
quate to reproducing all these effects. All the great 
types of musical effects, and the typical touches should 
enter into the first two quarters' instruction. 

There are, also, two incidental things to do for pupils : 
First, To train the eye to the keyboard and to the nota¬ 
tion. This involves all necessary practice in reading 
music, placing the hands and moving them from one part 
of the keyboard to another, etc. Second, Hand-training 
to passages, scales, arpeggios, and the like—in short, to 
‘ ‘ execution ’ ’ in general. 

My quarrel with the ordinary instruction-book is, that 
it addresses all its attention to the last two ends, and that 
it wholly ignores the first two. For this reason the first 
lessons, and often the first five years’ lesions, leave very 
few traces in after-results. All the work has yet to be 
done, even the execution acquired in this unmeaning 
form being of little aid in the actual production of 
musical effect. 

I have been-asked about Germer’s instruction book. 
This work is better than most elementary instruction 
books that I have seen, but it is still defective in address¬ 
ing itself too exclusively to the eye, and in its insufficient 
provision of qualitative touch. The latter, to some ex¬ 
tent, would follow a proper cultivation of the ear, of its 
own accord, but a little direction in mechanism will fa¬ 
cilitate the modification of touch, when once the ear has 
been taught to recognize and require tone-quality. In 
criticizing Germer’s work, I run the risk of doing so un¬ 
justly, since I have only the English translation to guide 
me, and it often happens that recent German writers use 
a terminology In their own language, indicating clear 
analysis, which the English translator carelessly muddles 
in the conventional words of English musical phraseology. 
Stili, the following sections can hardly have been essen¬ 


tially different in the German. He says that there are 
three things to do : “ First, the eye must correctly read 
the musical signs. Second, the intellect muBt correctly 
perceive the relation of tones represented by the signs 
accurately* as to their position, duration, power and 
grouping. Third, the, fingers, by suitable manipulations 
of the keyboard, must cause the tone-picture so repre¬ 
sented to enter, sounding, into audible actuality.” 

Carefully considered, there is nothing to object to in this 
analysis, if we understand the second point to be equiva¬ 
lent to the pupil forming for himself an inner representa¬ 
tion of the music signified by the notes, previously to his fin¬ 
gers touching the keys. Tktfbook, however, does nothing 
toward building up this inner ability to think music, and 
the chances are that the pupils trained in it will come into 
the usual condition of American music-pupils, who know 
nothing of the real sound of a piece until after they hear 
it from some one, or from their own playing f hence their 
taste is all the time in bondage to their fingers, and they 
have no power of an ideal within them, but only such 
rude and imperfect ideal as their half-trained fingers may 
be able to give them. Moreover, as I have repeatgdly 
said in these columns, the exercises of the Plaidy and 
the five-finger systems do nothing toward forming what 
might be called the mental parUof piano technic, the 
habit of grouping tones rhythmically, harmonically and 
phrase-wise. The exercises of Mason’s system do this 
work. It was - not foreseen in their invention, but the 
modes of treatment invented for securing a large number 
of repetitions and a concentration of attention after¬ 
ward proved to possess this other quality of forming 
mental habits of tone-grouping of the very greatest im¬ 
portance to the pupil’s rapid advance. 

I spoke above of the general bondage of the text-book 
to the idea of the eye governing everything in music. 
Farther on, Germer says, speaking.of time: “The 
notes are, for promoting insight, grouped by means ot 
bars in equivalent measures.” This is the manner in 
which he begins the most important element of early in¬ 
struction in music, namely, that of rhythm, which con¬ 
tains pulse, measure, periods,--accent, and the general 
subject of symmetry. The subject is put upon the wrong 
plane. Instead of training the pupil to expect measure- 
accent and feel for it, this unfortunate phraseology does 
all it can to keep him from ever thinking it aright. I 
wish the teachers would express themselves, either to 
add to, or take away from, what I have here and else¬ 
where said. 



EMOTIONAL OHAEAOTEE OF THE DIFFEB- 
ENT KEYS. 

The key of C major is noble and frank, that of C mi¬ 
nor is pathetic. The key of D major is brilliant, that of 
D minor is melancholy. The key of E flat is grand and 
also pathetic; it is a semitone higher than that of D ma¬ 
jor, and still does not in “the least resemble it. By as¬ 
cending again a semitone we reach the key of E major, 
which is as sparkling as the preceding one was grand 
and melancholy. The key of E minor is rather sad, al¬ 
though it is the first minor scale in nature; that of F 
major is mixed ; that of F minor is the most pathetic of 
all; the key of F sharp major is hard and sharp, because 
it is overloaded with accidentals ; the same key in minor 
still preserves a little of the same hardness; the key of 
G major is warlike and not as grand as C major; the 
key of G minor is the most pathetic,,except that of F 
minor. A major is a very brilliant key; that of-A .. 
nor is the simplest, least brilliant of all. The key of B 
flat is gratfd, but less so than C major, and more pa¬ 
thetic than that ofF major ; that of B major is brilliant 
and gay, while that of B minor is adapted to express 
sincerity and artlessness.-— Gr4try. 

^Ttood music has a logic of its own j none more severe, 
..more subtile, and surely none so fascinating; j -- leads, 

it charms into the Infinite.— Dwight. 

The pianoforte is at once the race co. r ima, 

.nation and the confidant of our solitary and ip8st 
thoughts; the solo “quartette, on the other hand, is a 
refined intellectual conversation in a congenial, select 
circle.— Marx. 















A Supplement to Every Instruction 
Book. 

THE STUDY 

OF THE PIANO. 


BY 


ZHT. 


Translated by JM... A> Blerstadt. 


PRICE 81.00. 


T HIS work is designed to accompany the instruction 
book with every beginner, and will serve as a supple¬ 
ment to any method, . ~ 

The information is imparted in the form of questions 
and answers, which will make the work useful as a primer, 
but it is vastly more direct and comprehensive than any 
primer published. 

The following are a few of the subjects, out of the 175 
pages, which we give at random : 

General Advice on the Method of Practice. 
Necessity of Counting. 

Some Special Difficulties. 

Maslcal Memory. 

On Beading Music. 

The Pedal. 

Overcoming of Bad Habits. 

The book will be bound in cloth, and will be a pleasing 
contrast to the ordinary pasteboard cover primers that are 
placed in the hands of a beginner. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE FRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


fllSTORI OF PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 

By J. C. FILLMOBE. 

“ Mr. Fillmore deserves the tnanks of the musical people for having 
written a very readable book on an interesting subject. * * * Shows 
an intelligence rare among English writer* on such topics.”— The Na¬ 
tion, New York. 

“ We most cordially recommend this little volume as being thoroughly 
interesting and most useful to all who desire to study the subject of 
which it treats.—The AlAsrueum, London, England. 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teachers of America. 

irire Present a Few Communications out of Many Received: 

M As one reads it the wonder grows how so email a book could be 
made to contain so much good information.”—-W. S. B. Mathews. 

“ It is worthy of very high commendation.”—Da. Wm. Mason. 

“Ican only express myself in the highest terms of praise concerning 
it.”—I)!.. Loots Maas, 

“I wish every one of my pupils to read and study this work.”—W m. 
H. Sherwood. 

“It is a mine of valuable information for the student, and should be 
in the hands of everyone interested In music.”—H. Clabence Eddy. 

“ It is an extremely weil-written and instructive work, and should, 
in my judgment, be in the hands of every earnest piano student.”— 
Dudley Buck. 

consider it a very valuable work, and one that ought to be in the 
library of every student of the piano.”—M m. Julia Bivk-Kinq. 

The book a well adapted to teaching, and X shall gladly introduce 
it to my pupils.”— Emil Lieblino. 

“ An excellent work;”—A my Fat. 

u S[SfF P U PH ought to read it.”—B ichard Zeckweb. 

Will prove a great aid to all earnest students."—H. A. Clarke. 

The author is evidently master of his subject.”—J ohn S. DwiqBT. 

Price, $1.50. - 


The Philadelphia Musical Journal. 


■©ULY $1.00 A YEAR. 


\ 


Something 'Eew for Piano Students. 


WILLIAM MASON 


UPON 



AMERICA’S LEADING MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 

Educational Department. Edited by Hugh A. Clarke, Mus 
Doc,, University of Pennsylvania. 

'i Every Issue contains 10 pages of new music, and from 16 to 20 pages 
)of musical literature, interesting and valuable to Music Teachers, 
/Pupils, and ail lover* of the Art Divine. It is the official organ of the 
j Pennsylvania State Music Teacher’s Association. 

A Folio of Music Free to Every Subscriber. 

8PEOIAL TERMS AND DISCOUNTS TO MU8IO TEACHERS. 


Yearly Subssriptien, $1.00. Sample Copy, 10 cts. 

GOULD & WOOLLEY, Publishers, 

1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


We have now in press and shall publish early in Sep¬ 
tember a new work by Dr. William Mason, the acknowl¬ 
edged head of the Musical Profession in America. It is 
called 

TOUCH AND TECHNIC, 

BY MEANS OP THE TWO-HNGEE EXEBOISE. 

BY 

WILLIAM MASON. Mus. Doc. 

Mason’s Two-finger Exercise had its origin in the old 
days at Weimar—more than thirty years ago. It grew 
out of a suggestion of Liszt’s. Dr, Mason took it up, 
employed it with the happiest results in his own practice 
and teaching, and in the course of thirty years’ experi¬ 
ence as a teacher he has greatly developed it in various 
directions, until it is now 


The tat, il 


A PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTOR. 

BY JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 

Op. 15. 

This Instructor includes for its theoretical portion: 
Notation; Rhythm; Chromatic Signs; ^Accent; Marks 
of Touch, Power and Tempo; Syncopation; Abbrevia¬ 
tion ; Marks of Power and Tempo, ana Theory of Tech¬ 
nique. A full page is devoted to Diagrams for Position 
at the Pianoforte. . 

The Practical part contains a thorough set of Technical 
Exercises, progressively arranged; scales, major and 
two minor, in nil keys, supplemented by attractive Les¬ 
sons and Illustrative Compositions. 

Throughout the work are introduced Duets for Teacher 
and Pupil, illustrating certain exercises in an entertain- 
ingmanner. 

The last four pages are devoted to the Major Scales in 
all keys, with Grand Arpeggios; the Harmonic, Melodic 
and Mixed Minor Scales in all keys, and an original Grand 
Arpeggio and Octave Exercise, which is both interesting 
and instructive. —/ 

The Instructor has been endorsed by the following 
Artists and Teachers: Wm. H. Sherwood, S. A. Emery, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Neally Stevens, Constantin Stern¬ 
berg, J. S. Yan Cleve, J. C. Fillmore, Arthur Foote, 
Louis Mass, Alex. Lambert, Calixa Lavellee, W. S. B. 
Mathews, Carlisle Petersilia, Joshua Phippen, Jr , G. 
H. Howard, W. H. Dana, J. Wolfram, S. N, Penfield, 
C. H. Morse, W. G. Smith, Max Leckner, Willard 
Burr, H. A. Kelso, Thomas Tapper, Jr., Norman 
McLeod, Flora M. Hunter, Ad. M. Foerster, E. R. 
Kroeger, F. W. Root, W. L. Blumerschein, Wm. Mac¬ 
donald, F. R. Webb, H. M. Wild, Mrs. L. Heerwagen. 

This work, which is meeting with great favor and a 
likewise extensive sale, retails for the small sum of 
$1.50, with liberal discount to the profession and trade. 


r> 

KNOWN TO 


PIANOFORTE PEDAGOGICS. 

MASON’S TOUCH AND TECHNIC 


is in sheet music, form, Sixteen pages, 
devoted to * 


Nine pages are 


EXPLANATIONS OF TOUCH, 

THE TWO-FINGER EXERCISES, 

THE MODE OF PRACTICE, 

POSITIONS AND METHODS OF USING THE 
FINGERS AND HANDS, Etc., 

and five pages contain the Exercises themselves. The 
explanations are singularly clear; Dr. Mason having 
taken the greatest possible pains to guard against the 
misapprehensions to which students are liable in taking 
up exercises so novel and so diversified in their method 
of practice as these- 

In the opinion of many of the best pianists and teachers 
Mason’s Two-finger Exercises are the most valuable 
contribution to Pianoforte Pedagogics made 
during the past half century. 

PEICE $1.00. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESS EE, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


T 


He 



USICIHN. 


URe of tfVuD YoriC 14 to 


fiefp 

to tfte Setter cu^b 

eijjo^rhsht of SeaufffuP MuAic. 

Ink oix grades, each, 75 Cts. 

The work contains analyses of many of the best 
compositions by Classical writers- Starting with the 
very, easiest pieces' for beginners; it leads on, in pro¬ 
gressive order, through six grades, to the most di fficult 
works written for the Piano-forte. . 

It presupposes no knowledge of harmony, but, 
starting with the simplest forms of composition, ex¬ 
plains the most essential points, just as occasion pre¬ 
sents itself in'the different works under consideration, 
using such concise and lucid language as will be under¬ 
stood by mentally less-developed scholars. The work has 
met wi.th the unqualified endorsement of all those who 
have examined it. 


SHEET MUSIC BINDERS. 


TOli AND DILAPIDATED SHEET MUSIC 


IS 


A THING OF THE PAST. 


1st. Sheet Music and Sheet Publications of all kinds, 
with this Binder applied, become practically inde¬ 
structible. 

2d. It is the only article ever invented for binding and 
protecting the leaves and edges of sheet music, 
and what is more, it thoroughly performs its work. 

3d. By its use Musie will last indefinitely. 

4th. No leaves can drop to the floor KfitTBfe^ome lost, 
torn, or separated, 

6th. It facilitates the rolling of music for the music roll. 

6th. It materially assists in turning the leaves. 

7th. Its application will improve the appearance, and 
the leaves will retain their proper position and 
remain open while in use. . 

8th. It is doubly valuable to beginners, as Music with 
this article applied will neither wear nor tear. 

9th. Its application is so simple that' a child can apply it. 

Boxes containing Binders for 40 and 90 Pages. 
Price 25 and 50 Cents. 

Address, 

THEO." PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ISTOW REA-XTST. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY 

OF ’ 

MUSIC AND MU S LANS. 

The only Complete Enoyclopssdia of Mnslo in 
the English Languag e 


/off..FOUR VOIiUM { - . • 

$6,00 per Volume. \ $18.00 for Complete Work, by Expres s 

Address, : 

THEO. PRESSED 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE ETUDE 


£ 


THE 


NEWHALL & EVANS MUSIC CO., 

Publishers , Importers and Dealers , 

171 WEST FOURTH ST., 

CINCINNATI, 0. ^ 


;>K Finest Editions at Lowest Prices. 
Special attention to Teachers’ Orders. 


A BLAJK EXERCISE BOOK 
For the Analytical Study of Musical Compositions. 

For Students of Piano, Harmony, 

Musical Form, etc. 

By L. B. CHURCH, 

1208 Ann Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


A POPULAR WORK. 


MUSICAL STUDIES AT HOME, 


BY 


MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

Neatly Bound in. Cloth.. Brioe $1.S5. 
SUITABLE FOR PRE8ENT 


- These Studies are intended for those remote from cen¬ 
tres of mnsical advantages, those whose early education 
in music has been neglected, those who have become dis¬ 
couraged by wrong methods of teaching, and those whose 
time and means for self-improvement are limited. 

THEO. PBESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE ~ 

HENRY F. MI .LER 

PIANOS. 

HENRY F. MILLER It SONS' 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 


1879. 


ERNER’S, VOICE 

A Monthly Journal Devoted to the Human Voice in all its Phases.. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 



<5^-+► 

FOR PIANO. 




A judicious selection from the works of foreign authors 
of the highest rank. A glance at the contents will be 
thfficient for players of mnsical discrimination. Printed 
from new engraved plates on finest quality music paper. 

CONTENTS: 

AIR DE BALLET,..... .JADASSOHN 

ALBUM LEAF... GRUTZMACHER 

ALBUM LEAF .. ....BARGIEL 

AM MEER......... .............SCHUBERT 

AT EVENING...........SCHYTTE 

BARCAROLLE... .TSCHAIKOWSKY 

BONNE NUTT,.. NIEMANN 

CANZONETTA... .JENSEN 

CANZONETTA ........ HOLLAENBER 

CANZONETTA....... ..................MERKEL 

CHILDHOODS FROLICS... .MEYER 

CONSOLATION. .LISZT 

CRADLE SONG....................................KJERULF 

FIRST MEETING............. ..NICODE 

FLEETING TIME.,......1 .HABERBIER 

FLOWER : OF SPRING... .HABERBIER 

FROLICS. .....VON WILM 

.HAPPINESS ENOUGH. .SCHUMANN 

HERZENSLIEDCHEN... .HAUSE 

LEICHTES .SPIEL... .WOLFF 

LIED OHNE WORTE.........HOLZEL 

LOVE SONG...... .HEN8ELT 

MELODIE.....MOSZKO W8KI 

MELODIE.................. VON. HOLTEN 

MENUETTO .. 8CHARWENKA 

MOMENT MUSICAL...SCHARWBNKA 

MURMURING ZEPHYRS. ..f jbssbn) NIEMANN 

NOCTURNE .. .MEYER-HELMUND 

NORWEGIAN SONG........HOFMANN 

ON THE RIVULET.............................HOFMANN 

POLONAISE... MERKEL 

REPENTANCE.. . *. .NICODE 

ROMANCE... .R UBINS TEIN 

ROMANCE....,.-... SCHUMANN 

SERENADE. HABERBIER 

SLUMBER SONG... HELLER 

TRAUMEREI.. ..SCHUMANN 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS .VOK W TT.M 

ZUR LAUTE... HOFMANN 


A Practical Guide for the Restoring, the Culti¬ 
vating and the Preserving of the~Voice. 

Z7ZBY SXW SAKS STIS? TEAC22B OF SIN3IH3 8H0&UB HAVE IT 

W einer’s Voice for 1889 will be Better and Brighter 
more Complete and more Practical, Larger in Size and 
Larger in Circulation, with Increased Capital and 
Enlarged Scope, and with Greater Attention to Analy- 
-Criticism;—^ 

' $ L50 A "TEAM j 15 CTS; A IUMB1®, 


Mentlop Th* Btitdk, and Seed for Full Prospectus and Sample Copy 
Address the Editor and Proprietor, 

EDGAR S. WERNER, 

No. 148 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Price, in Boards, 
Price, in Cloth, 


$1.00 

1.50 






lassie Duos 


>5 


5 **-“'§** 1 ® 


FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

(With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely unequaled merit. They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances or drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one book. 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as “ Choice 
Classics. 7 a » ,*§ . 

e ONTENTS W 

ANDANTE AND MARCH...BEETHOVEN 

ANGEL'S SERENADE... BRAGA 

AVE MARIA. ...7. .GOUNOD 

CONFIDENCE.... MEN D ELSS OHN 

GIP SEY D ANCE..... ERNST 

INTERMEZZO....... MENDELSSOHN 

MEDITATION.................... .FAUCONIER 

MENUETT.. BOCCHERINI 

MENUETTO... GOUNOD 

MENUETTO... .MOZART 

NIGHT SONG., .. ....VOGT 

NOCTURNE... .MENDELSSOHN 

PAVANE, LA. .EIOHBERG 

PIZZICATT (Sylvia)................DELIBES 

PRIERE, LA....ERNST 

REVERIE... FAUOONIER 

ROMANCE... .SCHUMANN 

ROMANCE...;.... HALEVY 

ROMANZA... ............KRAUSE 

SERENADE. .TITTL 

SERENADE. .7.....;... .SCHUBERT 

SERENADE.. HAYDEN 

SERENATA... .MOSZKOWSKI 

SPRING’S AWAKENING. .BACH 

TRAUMERIE..... ... SCHUMANN 

Price, in Boards, including separate Violin part, $1.00 

“ “ Cloth, “ M «.i. “ |.50 


FOR SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES. 


iusical Art Publications. 


The following form a graded list of choice pieces of mnsio, each of 
which is attractive and suitable for purposes of recreation or study. 

THE PIANO. 

Grade I. Rosiest., Recreative. 

My First Piece—in C....G. Benedetti. « .20 

The Drum Major—in C.... « .25 

May be taken after the first six lessons in the Primary Instructor 
or First Piano Technics. 

Grade Ito H. ...Recreative. 

Twinkling Star "Waltz—in C...St. Croix. $ 25 

Hop o’ my Thumb Polka—in C... Benedetti. 25 

L’Elisire d’Amore—in G.Donizetti. 25 

Come on Galop—in C.Benedetti. .25 

Grade II. Secreative. 

Barcarole—in G...st. Croix. 25 

Bevery—in F. “ 25 

Morning Prayer—in F (Improved Ed.).. .Streabbog. !<to 

Classical—Same Grade. 

Sonatina—in G...Beethoven. 20 

Allegro assai—inF.... « ,25 

Grade II to HI. Recreative. 

The Bat—InE flat........F, Stamsti. .30 

Sweet Violet—in E flat (Improved Ed.).Spindler. .40 

Grade III. Classical. 

Allegretto—in A,. .Haydn. .80 

Hnecht Buprecht—in A minor.. .Schumann. .80 

Grade IV. Recreative. 

Olivette—in A flat. Audran 40 

Merry War—in F......gtrauss. *40 

Nocturne—Romance (new)...Goldbeck. .40 

Has made a great impression in New York. 

Classical—Same Grade, 

Notturno—in E (Midsummer Night’s Dream).Mendelssohn. .40 
Grade TV to V. 

Nocturne—A flat....... .Tausig. .40 

Lohengrin—B flat...Wagner. .60 

La Somnambula. .Favarger. .75 

Der Freischiitz. « .75 

Grade V. . 

Sylvia (Pizzicati) Concert piece. .Goldbeck. .80 

L’Arpa—A flat.Joachim Raff". .50 

Scherzo Presto—E minor..Mendelssohn. .50 

Nocturne—A flat............Thalberg, .80 

Grade VI to VIII. Difficult. 

Bhapsody No. 13—in A.Liszt. .80 

“ No. 8—in F sharp. “ .80 

Rondeau- Brilliant—E flat....... .Weber. .75 

Le Tourbilloa. Celebrated Whirlwind Waltz..Goldbeck. 1.00 

Grade U.--Don Giovanni—in C....Mozart. .30 

“ Home, Sweet Home—In F... Croix. .25 

Grade HI.— Xispanola—in F. Goldbeck. .50 

Grade TV .—On the Bay—in E flat. “ .40 

—Grade FI—Fluttering Dove—in A flat.... “ 1.00 

“ Mountain Chapel—in G. “ .50 

“ Ockerthal—in E.....Litolff 1 . .40 

“ In the Garden of the Emperor—in E flat 

Goldbeck. 150 

Grade IV. —Berceuse—in D flat.Chopin. .50 

PIANO METHODS AND EXERCISES. 
PBIMABY PIANO INSTBUCTOB..Goldbeck. $2 00 

First step to beginning of Third Grade. 

FIS8T TECHNICS—1st and 2d Grades........R. Goldbeck. 1.00 

THIRTY 8IX EXEBCISES—in Three Parts-3d and 4th 

Grades. Parti.......... .80 

Part II.80 

Part III. 1.25 

TWELVE EXEBCISES AND ETUDES—Grades 4 and 5. 

Part I...;. .80 

Part II..80 

MUSICAL ART PUBLICATIONS. 

Goldbeok’s Musical Instructor. Bound (Vol. I).$1.50 

(Postage 11 cents.) 

Musical Art. Bound (Vol. II)... 2.75 

(Postage 31 cents.) 

“ “ Bound (Vol. III)....... 2.75 

(Postage-32 cents.) 

These volumes contain the three graduating courses*, reading and 
music text of the Piano, Yoice and Harmony, from the first begin¬ 
ning. No discount on first copies of these bound volumes. 

VOtSAL MUSIC. 

The Falconer—Bflat, *c—*f......FlnsutL $ .25 

Parting—in F, *c— 3 f. .Voss. .80 

Oh Fragrant-Grove! Waltz Song ( l d— a g).. T .Earle. .40 

Adieu, Our Dream of Love— ! e—*b flat..Goldbeck. .40 

Those Evening Bells—F. Celebrated Alto Song. 

Goldbeck. .60 

As a Solo, or with Violin, Flute or Cello accompaniment. 
Forever to Thee. Alto Song., In G.Goldbeck. .40 

VOCAL INSTBUCTOB. By R. Goldbeck . 2.50 

Is making its way as the most efficient Instructor. 

VOCAL ETUDES AND EXEBCISES. In two Parts. 

Part I. 80 

PartH. 80 

SACRED. “ 

Collection of 7 Quartettes. Each a gem. Of moderate 

difficulty....i.... $1.50 

Gloria in Fxcelsis.40 

Te Deum. 50 

ORGAN. 

Collection of 9 Voluntaries, in 8vo form.....$ .80 

“ “ “ £ in 4to form. 1.00 

.THEORETICAL. 

The Harmony Primer...... $.76 

ADfilflOHAL PIECES AND S0N9S. 

PIANO. Dl . - ; rA 

Grade IV .—The Serenade.......Schubert. $ ;60 

“ Pastorale et Pribre (Organ or Piano)...; .80 

“ Waltz—in F minor.........Chopin. .26 

' ... Home, Sweet Home—in E flat,... .80 

Grade V —Song of the Fountain^-in F......Goldbeck. .80 

“ Purling Stream—in F.7. “ 1 00 





































































































































923. Schumann, R. Op. '12. No. 3. 

-Wanun? (Why ?); Grade IY.. 

This Is a good study in OarMsbUs playing, besides being 
one of Schumann's gems. The piece is finely edited by 
W. 8. B. Mathews. 

924. Kuhlau, P. -Qp. 56. No. 1, Sona¬ 

tina. GradejIII........... 

KuMau haswritt^n many pleasing and inBtrnctiTe 
little Wks for piano, bnt none more beautiful than the 
one before us. It is in the key of C, bright, flowing and 
melodic. It has one peculiarity in not haying a slow 
movement; after the first movement, which is in strict 
form, the Vivace, movements enter and make a pleasing 
effect. 


VQL II. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE S 1.50. 

Musical Miscellanies, Historical, Critical, 
Philosophical and Pedagogic. 

Among the subjects treated, are "Self Culture in Music. 
Bird’s-eye View of Musical History, Wagner (3 Chaptero) 
Theory of Piano Teaching, Psychological relations oi 
music, etc., etc. . 

■ Addre ss Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia. 


To strengthen the fingers. 

To improve the touch. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give correct position of the hand. 

To save time ana a vast amount of labor. 

Price $3.50, Net. 

Unqualified endorsement of leading artists and teachers, among whom 


925. Macfarren, ^Valter. Golden Slum¬ 
bers. Grade-IV. 

A very pleasing cradle song—delightful to play. Easy 
of execution and is sure to awaken the finer sense of 
musical feeling. It is finely edited by Bern. Boekelman. 


are S. B. Mills, Dr. Louis Maas, Madams Rivx-Kino, Bobebt Gold, 
beck, Carlyle Pbtebsilra, etc.,etc. 

Send for circular giving detailed information. 

. Address THBODOBE PRESSER. 


T HE ETTJI>E. 


* EXERCISES. 

Qeneral Piano. Technics, Scales...,.$1.50 

SONGS. 

Ave Maria (English and Latin wordB).Franz. $ .25 

Awakening of Spring .d’Almeda. .25 

My Sailor Ijove .Roeckel. .85 

Tarantella— A minor.Mattel. .40 

QUARTETTES. 

Excelsior. Male Quartette or ChoruB......Goldbeck. $ .50 

Boat Song. Four Female Voices. “ .20 

Drop, Drop, Slow Tears. Male Voices. “ .25 

Heavenly Serenade. Male Voices. “ .25 

Address 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STEEET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORDER BY 
HUMBER ONLY. 

918. Goldrter, W. 
Mazurka. 


Grade 1 to 10. prick 

Op. 33. Air Moldave 


Grade V. 


Showy, full of character, moderately difficult. While 
the composition admits of fine shading, it possesses no 
technically difficult passages. The charm of the piece 
lies in the spirit of the composition, rather than the 
Unger passages. It is finely edited and remarkably free 
from typographical arrow. 


919. 


Goemer, P. 
Grade II... 


Op. 2. In the Forest. 


A pleasing little musical composition that will encour¬ 
age the despairing pupil. The grade is, perhaps, toward 
close of Grade II. 


the ( 


920. Mendelssohn. Op. 72. No. 3, Kin- 
derstiicke. “Grade III... 


Mendelssohn wrote six pieces called KinderstUcke, 
children pieces, of which this one, No. 3, is, perhaps, the 
most pleasing. It is written after the style of a song 
without words. It is one of those pure and soulful 
simple pieces, that every teacher should teach whenever 
opportunity permits, which is with almost every pupil. 
It is by playing such lovely gems as this that the begin¬ 
ners see beauty in music outside the dance forms. 

921. Smith, Wilson G. Op. 43. No. 2, 

Mill-Wheel Song. Grade V... 

And what can be said to adequately present the char¬ 
acteristic grace and beauty of this little tone-picture—a 
perfect gem of its kind? The triplet figuration in the 
left hand presents a groundwork of monotonous hum¬ 
ming accompaniment to the bright and sparkling theme 
of the song. As a bit of tone-painting, we know of 
1 nothing better in recent piano literature. It has already 
been played in concert by several concert artists, and 
won an invariable tncore. 

“ There the old mill-wheel remains. 

And lets the mill-stream run; 

And if it shines or if it rains. 

It sings st set of sun.” 

The sentiment of this motion is most charmingly and 
practically reproduced irs the unceasing flow of the 
stream, and its . accompaniment alternating in either 
hand. ' ■ 

922. Schubert, Fr. From Op. 78. Minuet 

in B Minor. Grade VI........ 

One of Schubert’s most popular pieces, made known 
by the playing of it by Babinstein when in this country. 
The pieces reqaire the same style of technical playing 
- as Chopin's Military Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 2, with the 
addition of finer shading. One should be well developed 
„ musically to do justice to the beauties of this piece, unless 
it is executed with the proper taste it will degenerate 
into mere empty hammering the keys of the piano. 


926. Kullak. Op. 81. No. 3, Grand¬ 

mother Tells a Shuddering 1 Tale., 

Grade II. 

Kullak has written two sets of little pieces called 
“ Scenes from Childhood." They are all excellent, and 
compare well with those Schumann has written. This 
piece is almost descriptive. The theme.is measured and 
very much minor. One can easily imagine,a group of 
children listening ho grandmother relating some fright¬ 
ful story. In a tew places the story, is impressed by a 
repetition of the phrase, which is quite lifelike. Toward 
the close the theme grows fainter, and then fe heard only 
detachments of it, until finally “Grandmother goes,to 
Sleep,” but soon wakens to vigorously close the story, 

927. Lichnar, H. Op. 140. No. 6, Gipsey 

Dance. Grade III . .. 

This is the last movement of one of the author’s sona¬ 
tinas, a rollicking dance, that will please and instruct 
the average 1 pupil. The piece is one of the most popular 
in oar catalogue. 

928. Smith, Wilson G. Op. 43. No. 1, 

Valse Minuet. Grade IV. 


Price 10 Cents. $1.00 per Dozen. 

The object of this work is to systemize practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record of the pupil’s work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. The date of each lesson is 
also given, and in the back of the little book are four blank, forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be found very useful. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This opus comprises the author’s latest published 
work, and is destined to become among the most popular 
of his compositions. As indicated in the title, this com¬ 
position possesses the characteristics of both the valse 
and mteaet. In a technical way it affords excellent 
practice in delicate grace-note embellishments in the 
right hand. The second theme, more characteristic of 
a valse movement, presents a graceful theme in the right 
hand, accompanied by the left in Imitation passages, 
thus giving excellent practice in acquiring a perfect 
independence, both in execution and phrasing, in either 
hand. Musically, the piece is poetic and melodious. 

929. Lichner,'H. Op. 149. No. 0, Sona¬ 
tina. Grade III. 


This is one of the most delightful sonatinas Issued. 
Full of melody, which flows with ease and grace from be¬ 
ginning to end. A Gypsy Dane® forms the last move¬ 
ment, which has grown very popular as a separate piece, 
but is nowhere more welcome than where it originally 
belongs. 


930. Heller. Serenade 
Grade III... 


of Schubert. 


This is an elegant arrangement of this exquisite 
melody. The edition is finely edited by J. 0. Fillmore. 


We have just published 


PRACTICAL HARMONY; 

DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS. 


BY 

DR. F. D. RITTER. 


Prior 75 Cents in Paper; si.00 in Boards. 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har¬ 
mony and the pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure that it will 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musiea 
education. It takes the pupil over the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi¬ 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. , 

THEO. PRESSER, 

Publishes, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


DACTYLIOJSF. 

FOB PIANO STUDENTS. 

A new invention of great practical value and real benefit to the Piano 
Player. , . _ 


PUPIL'S LESSON BOOK. 


FIVE VALUABLE PAiPHLETS: 

“The Practical Value of Certain Modem Theories respecting 
Science of Harmony.” By J. O. Fillmore, Author of “ His¬ 
tory of Music,”...25 £ts. 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home.” 
Letters to a Lady Friend, By Carl Beinecke. Translated 

by John Behmann,,.......25 eta. 

“Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil.” By Aloys 

Henries,.....15 eta. 

“ Advice to Young Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for baginners. By Albert W. Bant,.-10 cta. 

“ Method of Study.” (For Amateurs.) By 0. A. Macirore,.10 cto. 

The Five sent by Malt for 50 ets. 

Address Publisher,' 

THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A WOEK FOR EVERY TEACHER. 

PIANO TEACHING 

BY 

FELIX LE COUPPEY, 

’Jxaaajala.'tod. "by 3^£. -A— SXESSSTASS. 


Price 75 Cents, Postpaid. 


CONTENTS. 

I. Introduction—Object of this Boo|:. 

II. The age at which the Study of Piano may begin. 

TTT . Should a Musical Education be begun by Study of Solfeggio? 

IV. Is Classical to be preferred to Brilliant Music? 

V. The Study of Technic. 

VI. The Utility of Collections of Etudes—Various Counsels. 

VII. The Precautions to be taken when many faults are met with 
in Pupils who have studied the Piano for some time. 

VJJJL Emulation. 

IX. Musics; Memory. 

X. Can a Teacher himself prudently give up the Study of the Piano 

XI . Accessory qualities of the Teacher. 

XU. To Pupils. ——’ v 

XHI. The Method of Practice. 

XTV. The influence of Musical Studies, and the kind of instruction 
necessary to a Teacher. 

XV. General Remarks—last Counsel. 

Published by THEO. 

_ 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 

4MUSI0 v FOLIOS.^ 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Price 75 Cents. $6.00 per,dozen, by Express. 

This folio is without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address -THEO. PRESSER, Phila., Pa. 
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THE ETTJDE 


PRINCESS SNOWFLAKE, course in harmony 


Or Beyond the Icebergs, 

A NEW OOMIO OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 

WITH ORIGINAL WORDS AND MUSIC, 

Complete Libretto can be furnished on application 
By Benjamin Cross, Jr. 


PRICE $1.25. 


. Published by 


THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


tin* 


JOHN C. FILLMORE. 

“We know no other work in which a musical student can learn so 
much about harmony in fifty pages of text and examples for exer¬ 
cise .”—The Nation. New York. 

This work is based on the ideas of Ds. Hugo Biemann, and has as 
an appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

“ A careful perusal (of this) will enable students to see clearly the 
drift of modern speculation in music .”—The Nation. 

Dr. Biemann, “ The greatest living musical theorist .”—The Nation. 

AN ELEGANT GIFT. 

FAMODS THEMES OF 

GREAT COMPOSERS. 


EDITED BY MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES. 


By; GEO. H. HOWARD, A; Mf , 

JPBICJE $1.50. 

Easily Understood. Interesting. Thorough. Adapted for a short course I 
or for an extended period of study, A great saving of 
t|me to teachers. A real help to students.' 

This work is being received with great favor, and is already Intro¬ 
duced in several of the best conservatories in this country. In pamphlet 
form it has had a large sale, and now that it is completed, it'seems sure 
to take a leading place among works on Harmony. 

Simple explanations, short sentences and plain language throughout 
are features which will, commend themaelyes to teachers and students. 

It will lead students not only to a theoretical acquaintance with Har¬ 
mony, but also to become able to distinguish intervals, chords, progres¬ 
sions and treatments by ear as readily as with the eye. 

> By means of an agreeable variety of exercises the interest of the 
'course is well sustained. It will not' be found dry by any careful stu¬ 
dent. .Many of the exercises are decidedly novel in a text-book of this 
kind, never having appeared before. 

The book will be found interesting and helpfnl in every way to the 
teacher and the pnpil. It is also rich, in suggestions for general im¬ 
provement and in reviews. In advanced study it will be found'invalu¬ 
able. " 

The conviction of its excellence will strengthen as it is 
used, and it is safe to predict that this will prove the most 
popular work on Harmony yet published. 

Address 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* SPENGLER’S + 

System of Technic, 

Pint THE PIANO-FORTE. 


PRICE, $ 1 . 50 . 


Limp Cloth, 93 00 


FOURTH EDITION. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


A collection of fac simile reproductions of the most famous themes 
of the great composers, exactly as originally written. A rare and 
valuable collection of exceptional interest-to all musicians, not only 
on account of the fact that we are able to see just how the great 
masters began the actual work on their most celebrated -ompositions, 
bnt because of the deep personal interest contributed by the auto¬ 
graphic reproduction. The following partial list of contents shows 
the worth of the book : “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” Handel; 
Sonata, Op. 26, Beethoven; Song, Mozart; Prelude, “Ave Maria,” 
J. Sebastian Bach; “Erl King,” Franz Schubert; “Song without 
Words,” Mendelssohn; “ Overture to Tannhauser,” Wagner, 

■Address, 


THEO PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, “ 

t . PHILADELPHIA. 

MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO. 

Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLEMIO GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

This game consists: of cardamon which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards - are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for tha person who placed the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, te-, accompany the game. 

Those learning to play the Piano, OrganyViolin, or any other instru¬ 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read,music faster; in fact, all 
who are interested ,in music, need this charming game. 

Is, teaches the'vSlue of notes and rests. ’ ' \ 

•csThe names of the notes. 

The various keys In which music is written. 

Th< different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read music. 

Ton learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by children. 

Time devoted to playing-this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid game for evening parties. 

A new dejxtrterer-entirelylunlike any other game. 

Parents can/teacmtheir children the rudiments of mu&c, even if not 
musicians themselvee> . J . 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Thoee intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game s-while before beginning lessons 

Price, 50 Cents. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER7 

1704 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JIil Original and highly Interesting V/orif for 
Professional and Amateur. 

JUST J'XITiljLSHED. 

We offer in this System of Technic a work that is 
calculated to arouse new interest and enthusiasm, and 
point out the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the 1 player 
new and interesting matter, yet the more important 
facts are constantly kept in the foreground, to wit:— 
to develope the weaker finger%—and | ,to equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac¬ 
custom fingers and hands alike to every possible posi¬ 
tion in all major and minor keys, and to cultivate the 
mind as well as the fingers. 

Advice to Young Students of -the Pianoforte. 

By ALBERT W. B0R8T. 

PKI012, 10 CtB. ■ 

Some good advice for every one studying the piano. 

WHAT SHALL WE PLAY. 

By CARL REINiCKEc 

. S»Ri*CE, 25 Ote. 

Letters from a renowned musician and teacher to a lady. 

NATURE* OFf HARMONY. 

By De. HUGO BIEMANN. 

(Second Edition.) PRICE, 25 CtB. 

An exposition of some modern ideas of Harmony. 

METHOD OF STUDY. 

By C. A. MACOROLE. 


Among the many topics treated in this little pamphlet 
are “On a good touch,” ‘‘Reposein playing,” “Magnetism 
in playing ” etc., eto. Priee. 10 cents. " 




GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 



These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

U N P U R C HA S ED P RE - EMINENCE. 

Which establishes them as 


—in— 


Tone, Toncli, WortasMj, and. Duality! 

lively Plano folly Warranted fbr 5‘ Years. 

WM. KNABE.ft CO., 

22 & 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE. 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., NEW TORE. 
817 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 








MUSIC TEACHERS. 

By E. M. SEFTON. 

REVISED EDITION. 

Price f - - SO Cents, 

The book contains everything for keeping Accounts 
of Music Teachers; Index; Daily Programme, a page 
for each pupil; Cash Account, Bills, Receipts, etc., .etc. 
Address publisher, , 

THEO.PB.E88ER,. 

1704 Chsstmit St, PliEaislfiiij Pa, 


By W. F. GATES. 

Price One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


M USICAL MOSAICS is a unique book. It is the first book in 
the English language that presents the very best sayings on 
musical topics, chosen from the highest rank of authors. 
The selections are principally in the line of (esthetics and criticisms; 
and range from one line to thtee pages. Much time and labor has 
been spent on the work, and the book-maker has shown much skill 
in its general make-up. The idea, in its preparation, was to present 
to the music-loving public just as much of the cream of musical 
writings as could be condensed into 300 pages. All useless or value- 
less matter has been omitted, and as a result we have a volume con¬ 
taining the best sayings and writings of the writers on musical 
topics, in all ages and countries. 

170 AUTHORS. 

600 QUOTATIONS. 

■**«£ v . 

We give below a few. of the names of writers from whose works 
selection has been made, and the number of quotations from them:— 

Beethoven, 18. Christian!, 15. 

Fillmore, 21. - Goethe, 11. 

-Hauptmann, 7. Haweis, 12. 

Hiller, 11. Knllak, 12. 

Liszt, 12. Mendelssohn, 10. 

Schumann, 60. Wagner, 16.- 

Weber, 8. Pauer, 5. 

Thibaut, 6. Van Cleve, 7. 

Space will allow us to mention but sixteen of the one hundred, 
and. seventy authors. v 

This is a book for musician and non-musician, for professional 
and amateur, for teacher and pupil, for all who know or who wish to 
know anything of music, in its highest sphere. It has been warmly 
indorsed by teachers and artists in this -country and England and' 
will fill a place In our libraries and on onr tables that has hereto¬ 
fore been vacant. 

Every teacher—every student—should own MUSICAL MO¬ 
SAICS. x 

I As a preseiitstion. volume it cannot be excelled. 

Address-all orders to 

THEODORE PRESSER, 


1704 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 

“ The Century Magazine ” in 1890—Joseph 
Jefferson’s Autohiograhy—Novels by Frank j 
R. Stockton, Amelia E. Barr, and others 
—A Capital Programme. 


During 1890 The Century Magazine (whose recent successes have 
included the famous " War Papers,” the Lincoln History and George 
Eennan's series on “Siberia and the Exile System”) will publish 
the long-looked-for Autobiography of Joseph.Jefferson, whose “Rip 
van Winkle” has made his name a household word. No more in¬ 
teresting record of a life upon the stage could be laid before the. 
public. Mr. Jefferson is the fourth in a generation of actors, and, 
with his children and grandchildren, there are six generations of 
actors among the Jeffersons. His story of the early days of the 
American stage, when, as a boy, traveling in his father’s company, 
they would settle down for a season in a Western town, playing in 
their own extemporized theatre—the particulars of the creation of 
his famous “Rip van Winkle,” how he acted “ Ticket-of-LeaveMan” 
before an audience of that class in Australia, etc.—all this, enriched 
with illustrations and portraits of contemporary actors aud actresses, 
and with anecdotes, will form one of the moBt delightful serials The 
Century has ever printed. 

Amelia E. Barr, Frank R. Stockton, Mark Twain, H. H. Boyesen, 
and many other well-known writers will furnish the fiction for the 
new volume, which is to be unusually strong, including several 
novels, illustrated novelettes, and short stories. “The Women of 
the French Salons” are to be described in a brilliant series of illus¬ 
trated papers. The important discoveries made with the great Lick 
Telescope at San Francisco (the largest telescope in the world) and 
the latest explorations relating to prehistoric America (including the 
famous Serpent Mound, of Ohio) are to be chronicled in The Century. 

Prof. George F. Fisher, of Yale University, is to write a series on 
“The Nature and Method of Revelation,” which will attract every 
Bible student. Bishop Potter, of New York, will be one of several 
prominent writers who are to contribute a series of “ Present-day 
Papers” on living topics, and there will be art papers, timely arti¬ 
cles, etc., etc., and the choicest pictures that the greatest artists and 
engravers ean produce. 

Every bookseller, postmaster, and subscription agent takes sub¬ 
scriptions to The Century ($4.00 a year), or remittance may be made 
directly to the publishers, The Century Co , of New York. Begin 
new subscriptions with November (the first issue of the volume) and' 
get Mark Twain’s story, “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court,” in that number. 

CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Hme. Saint Amaranthe, 1_• 

Gavotte de Concerto. Op. 42,} Oonstamn Sternberg, $ .75 

Serenade. Op. 18, Mo. 1. Arthur Mote. .75 

Swing: Sdng . F. L. Lynes.... .. .50 

Tarantelle (4 hands). Op. 21. ....Edmund 8. Mattoon ._ 1.50 

L.a Sonplr (The Sigh). Morceau Poetique, 

Edmund S. Mattoon... .75 

First Hazurka.. . Okas. E. Pratt.. . 50 

Gavotte ....'.... W. L. Blumenichein, .35 

Witchery. Yalse Brilliante. ....B. E. Hmninges.. .75 

Concert Polonaise. • Op. 37. Wilton G. Smith.. .75 

In presenting this series of pianoforte, pieces to the public, the 
publishers have had in mind two important points:— 

First.—A n appreciation of the fact that we have American authors 
whose works are of a standard merit and educational value; and 
fully worthy of being presented to the musical public in as attractive 
a form as possible. 

Second .—A belief that both professional and amateur musicians 
will lend us their support in our efforts in behalf of native talent. 




Square and Upright Pianofortes 


SECOND VOLUME. 


Studies in Phrasing 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST. 

TERMS REASONABLE. 

Send for Catalogue to 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

General Agent, 

No. 1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 

V 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

STUDIES IN 




GET THE BEST?. 

KARL MERZ’S PIANO METHOD. 

BY KARL MERZ. 

Simple, Progresilve and Practical, yet Thorough 
and Complete. 

No pjano. method ever published has so quickly come Into use as 
Merits Neto Piano Method. The best teachers throughout the country 
unite in pronouncing it far superior to any.work of the kind yet 
written. 

* TWO EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 

One with American and One with—Threign Fingering. 

Price $3, 0, by Mail, postpaid. 


HENNINCES' PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

A thorough course, of the essentials in fingering technics will be 
found indicated; in fact, it is acample terlkUruction Book, with many 
valuable-hints and explanations, as only a teacher of ripe experience 
can give.' //"'x * / 

A BOON TO TEACHERS^A^D STUDENTS. 


Price, hopjptd-in Cloth, 75 eemts. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO., 

345 & 147 Wabash Avenue, 

- CHICAGO, ILL. 


Price SI.50 Het 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By E. W. KRAUSE. 

tK *V . 

For Private, Class or Self Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure 
(Time) and Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and 
other exercises. 

The work affords - material for acquiring the ability to 
read and play correctly in a comparatively short time. 

Price $1.50, in Boards. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MUSIC PUPIL’S TIME CARO. 

An accurate record of lessons taken and music received. Space 
given to arrange a daily practice schedule; also, for hint3 and cau¬ 
tions by the teacher, for marking^the degree of excellence of each 
lesson, and blank receipts to bo filled out, at the close of the term. 
Convenient in form and an incentive to the pupil. 

“ I like the card; think it is entirely practical.”— Emil TAebling, 
Chicago, JanTll, ’89. 

Price, 50 Gents for a Package of 25 Cards. * 

FOR SALE BY 

The Root & Son’s Music Co., 

CHICAGO, ILL., 

And THEO. PRESSER, 1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A wort lot Bier? Stutat of tie Piano stall stoiy 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction. Principles of Interpretation. 
Method of Study. 

ILLUSTRATIONS: - 

1. Mendelssohn, First Song without Words. * 

2. Bach, Loure in G. 

3. Chopin, Nocturne in E flat. 

4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

5. Schumann, Warum. 

6. Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

7. Schumann, Nachtstuecke in F, Op. 23, No. 4 

8. Baeh, Invention in E minor, 3 voice, No. 7. 

9. Schumann, Grillen. 

10. Rubinstein, Melody in F. 

11. Schumann, Polonaise in D, out of Opus 2. 

12. Mendelssohn (Duetto), No. 18. 

13. Schumann, Homewards. 

14. Chopin, Prelude in D flat. 

15. Bach, Saraband in E minor. 

16. Schubert, Minuet in B minor. Op. 79. • 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Portraits of Kreat Musicians. 

SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 

Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 Cents. 

“ $5.00, with Frame, -Antique Oak. 

j The following are now ready:— 

! BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, 

^ MOZART, . WAGNER. 

OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 

The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion whenever introduced. The former price for these 
was $ 4.60 each, without frame. 

Address XHEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

FIFTY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

FOB PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 

BY ALBERT W. BOR ST,., 

Price B Cents. SO Cents Per Dozen. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, Philad’a, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

TlTHREE POEMMitilir 

BY GEN. LEW. WALLACE, 

By HENRY PETIT, Opus 8. 

I. “ Wake not, but hear me, Love!” .... 30 cents. 

II. The Song of the Nile, “ I Sigh as I Sing,” - - - 50 cents. 

III. “ Kapila,” Warrior-Priest, Heroic Song, - - - 60 cents. 

The above are all excellent songs, of medium difficulty, for soprano 
or tenor voice. 

Extract from a note by the author of the music to the author of the poems. 
“Although the melodies are Anglo-Saxon in their motives, if the 
songs are intelligently sung by one who understands their musical con¬ 
ception an Eastern Impression may be produced upon the hearer. 

“II. ThuB in ‘ The Song of the Nile,’—Iras-ie at first musing, and 
formulates her wishes in 6 simple strain taken from the movement to 
and fro of palm trees; which leads her to break out in a prayer to the 
god Nilus. Just as this outburst is developed she hears the god’s 
answer, by the same strain in the dominant key, and is carried on by 
the worts until she awakens to find it but a dream, and closes with her 
original musing ending in a loftier aspiration. 

“III. As to ‘Kapila.’ The melody here again is Anglo-Saxon, but 
the fire with which it should be sung is that of a Hindoo,enthusiast. 
If the singer can bring ont the sentiment of the words, the strains will* 
it is hoped, be found a suitable vehicle for their expression. 

“;IL In the little ‘ Song of Tirzah,’ the strings of the nebel have sug¬ 
gested the treatment and controlled the movement. There are andleas 
piano movements, embracing arpeggios, for example, which might be 
exquisitely Tendered to the words of this poem, but in this case the 
simple chords have been used, as seemed suggested by the context * * * 
Tirz&h no doubt possessed much sentiment and power of expression, 
but it is extremely doubtful if she would have appreciated the style of 
the modern virtuoso. . . 

“ These three eorigs, if sung consecutively, in their order, reach a cer¬ 
tain climax in themselves as a whole, and so considered-may-prove an 
appropriate number on a concert programme.” f 

Address Publisher. - 

THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA. 

4 r 8 

STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

By G. W. BBYAHT. . 

PRICE #1.50 



These studies are composed for the p i impose of over¬ 
coming special faults and defects in piano playing. 
They are to be used only-^rith pupils who have contracted 
i certain bad habits. They sire~ a. medicine rather tht a 
j tonic. The author has, in these studies, happily com¬ 
bined instruction with pleasure. 

Address publisher, . 

THEO. PRESSED, Philadelphia, Pa. 


-) . 
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T EL E E; T TJ D E 


* THE STANDARD CLASSIC EDITION 

OF 

Antique and Icidern Pianoforte lusic. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. E. ASHMALL & CO., 

231 East SOth St.,'Blew ¥ork'€ltf B 


This edition contains an exceedingly practical series of Teaching 
pieces by standard composers. 

We refer to the following valuable testimony:— 

Steinway Hali,, New Yoke. 

I have seen and played many of Mr. Ashmall’s excellent publica¬ 
tions they are selected with taste and the fingering is all that could 
be desired. S. B. Mims. 

Chickering Ham { New Yore. 

Messrs.-Wm. E. Ashmall & Go., have lately published some very 
carefully edited and well-selected piano pieces. The works are well 
phrased and fingered. Wm. H. Sherwood. 

. Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Me. Ashmam: 

Your “Standard Classic Edition” is splendid in every way, and 

ranking with the VERY best ; fine paper, large and clear print . Your 

Catalogue is excellently selected . wishing you much success, I am 

yours truly, Constantin Sternberg. 

New York, 1429 Park Ave. 

Messrs. Wm. E. Ashmall & Co., 

Dear Sms:—I have carefully examined your “ Standard Classic 
Edition,” and can only join the others in saying that if is unexcelled 
in its beauty and correctness. If it has as large a sale as it merits t you 
will have no leisure for years to come. You have my best wishes 
for abundant success. I am, very truly yours, 

Eugene Thayer, Mus. Doc. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. E. Ashmall, Esq., 

Dear Sir: —Your publications at hand. I am greatly pleased with 
the typographical elegance of your Standard Classic Edition, and have 
no hesitancy in pronouncing it as among the very best extant Wishing 
you success, I am, very sincerely, 

Wilson G. Smith. 

We recommend the following to Teachers who are in need of some¬ 
thing better than the usual class of music. 

Yalse Impromptu, Theo. Lack .$ .50 

“ L’Echo ” Yalse de Salon, C. Sterhbexg .60 

Intermezza alia Marcia, op. 40, C. Sternberg .75 

Yalse Sentimental, op. 47, Ashmall .75 

Danse Arabesque, op. 60, Ashmall ..-. .40 

Supplication (arr. from Franz), Wilson 3. Smith . .40 

Five Poetical Studies, Lugia Gamarelli .....60 


Three Poetical Sketches, op. 65, Lugia Gamarelli . 

No. 1. Spring Song.................-.25 

“ 2. Supplication....... .25 

“ 8. Swing Song......... .......25 

Album Leaflet, op. 44, O. Sternberg... ..:..40 

Valse Miniature,- L. Bahehlmann.,... ....40 

etc., etc. 

; Send for Catalogues, terms, etc. Liberal discounts to the^profession. 

MUSIC SENT TO TEACHERS ON SELECTION. 

Address the publishers, 

WM. E. ASHMALL & CO., 

231 East 80th Street, Maw Yerk twity. 


Messrs. II, I, ASHMALL & CO. 

beg to announce that they have now in course of publication a new 
work for Organists, entitled 

THE ORGANISTS’ JOURNAL. 

This work will he sold by subscription, and will be complete in 12 
parts. Each part .will be inclosed in an attractive cover and will 
contain at least four excellent pieces suitable for church service. We 
shall also present a number of novelties appropriate for Concerts, 
Recitals, and other occasions. The Price of subscription for the 
entire work is 88,00, This will be the finest and most complete work 
for the Organ in the market; it will contain the most practical and 
latest compositions of the best German, French, American and 
English writers. 

Each piece will be of high class. Nothing wil! he put in to fill up 
space. The entire work will be within the ability of any church 
organist. 

We would like to impress upon you the fact that— 

1st. The music will be edited in the most careful manner. Special 
attention will be given to the Phrasing , Pedal Marking, Registra¬ 
tion, etc. 

2d. ThciMusic will be printed from Engraved plates (not type). 

3d. No other work gives so much music for bo little money; each 
part, costing 25 cents, will contain 81.50 worth of music. 

4th. None of the pieces are too i difficult for the Amateur or the Student, 
and the Professional Organist will find a large number of compositions 
which are only lo be found at present in expensive editions. 

5th. The work will also commend itself to Teachers and Organ 
pupils, on account of the large number of pieces available for instruc¬ 
tion. 

Parts 1, 2,3 and 4 are now ready, Nos. V-XV, and will he sent, post¬ 
paid, on receipt of the subscription. Succeeding parts will be issued 
and forwarded, one each month, until the 12 numbers are complete. 

Circulars and sample pages giving full information, will be sent 
free on receipt of name and address. 

For further information, address the publishers, 

WM. E. ASHMALL & CO., 

23J East 1 jBOth Street, New .York. 


A System of Piano Technic, 

JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 


CLOTH, $1.50. 

Includes a complete set of Scales, Arpeggios, Double 
Thirds, Double Sixths, etc., in various motions, together 
with fingered exercises for special developments, and 
School of Embellishments. It .follows nicely the popular 
Pianoforte Instructor, of late issue (by the same Author), 
in connection with, appropriately graded studies and in¬ 
structive compositions. This work has been introduced 
in some of our leading .schools of music. A newly- 
revised and corrected edition is in process of publication, 
necessitated by the advanced sales of the work. The 
“ Technic” in the future will be bound in limp cloth, so 
desirable for carrying the same in music rolls. A new 
and original Arpeggio Exercise will be introdaced in the 
next edition. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

SUITABLE FOR CHOHAL SOCIETIES. 


Mrs. 


SPEAKER,” 


Alf OPEEETTA. 


By ALBERT W. 

London —Novello, Ewer & Co., or from the composer, 3602 Hamilton 
Street, Philadelphia. Special terms for quantities. 


STROMCEST 
In the World. 
Wo. 1C? String 


STRINGS. 
HOWE’S Celebrated 
7 for $1.00. 


Full set 4 Strings, 60 cents. Best Italian Strings, 20 cents each. 
1,335 Old Violins and 600 varieties ViolinB, Violas, Cellos and Bases, 
73c. to $3,500.-, YioUn Cases, Bows, Necks, Tops, Backs, Varnish 
and all fittings. Music Books for all Instruments. Best assortment, 
lowest prices in America. Send for Catalogue. 

EIjIAS HOWSE, 88 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE; 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


From, ULoritz Fosenthal. 



& sis-ss nt r s m m o. 

.. FOR TEACHING AND 

ALL PRACTICE. 

Used and Recommended by the GREATEST ARTISTS and 
TEACHERS in the WORLD. 


■8 ^’If 


Front Mafael fToseffy, 




To Mr. Virgil. 

Dear Sir —I recently had occasion to see and examine one 
of your Practice Claviers at the residence of Mr. Alexander 
Lambert, and I desire to express to you my full appreciation 
of the excellence of your invention. Notwithstanding the 
well known aphorism of Bobt. Schumann, that “ One cannot 
learn to speak from the dumb,” I am convinced that many 
technical difficulties may be conquered upon your instru¬ 
ment more quickly and accurately than ip the ordinary 
way; and with the utmost regard for the ears of sensitive 
neighbors. - / • V / 

In my own practice, I make special use of the silent key¬ 
board—yours is this and muclytnore. 


ji, 1 V Z* 

. -- 


, - a 





New York, January 13th, 1889. 


FOR EVERY TEACHER, PUPIL, PLAYER, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
INEXPENSIVE, PORTABLE, DURABLE. 

The Virgil Practice Clavier Go.,.: 


A 


Mr. A. K. Virgil. 

Dear Sir —Allow me to congratulate you on your useful 
and much needed invention, the “Practice Clavier.” I am 
I using it and like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are entirely correct and meet my full approbation. 
For acquiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silei.r practice, it is 
excellent. 

Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, „ ' 





12 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. $ Irvington, N. Y., April 6th, J889. 
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